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‘Economical Specifics” for Today 


> Sensinc that producers nowa- 
days are faced with an increasing 
necessity of making every penny 
count, the JouRNAL has contacted 
many leading insurance men 
throughout the country for ways 
of reducing expenses and cutting 
overhead in agency offices. 

“Give us,” we said to them, 
“not principles but practices — 
actual case histories that have en- 
abled you to cut corners and save 
For a discussion of some of the principles 
reaper | office efficiency, see “Short 
Cuts and Fewer Details,” by Oscar Bel- 


ing, in THe Casuatty AND SurReETY 
Journat, May 1942, page 41. 


money, yet still to maintain 
or even improve your service.” 
Through the cooperation of these 
“‘public-spirited citizens,” the fol- 
lowing ideas come to you. Not all 
of these methods are suitable for 
an agency just the size of yours; 
some — like those involving ma- 
chines — may be affected by pri- 
orities rulings. But every idea listed 
is worthwhile, and may further 
stimulate your own ingenuity. 


7. Translating Economies. — There 
are two obvious ways in which to 
make more profit. The first is to get 
more business; the second to handle 
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more efficiently the business you now 
have on the books. Every sum saved 
through more economical procedure 
these days is, in a sense, equivalent to 
a batch of new yearly premiums put 
on your books. To translate such sav- 
ings into the equivalent of (the profit 
on) new yearly premiums added, 
multiply the saving by 1214. (This fig- 
ure is based on the statement of the 
NAIA that 8 per cent of the yearly 
premiums is the average profit an 
agency can expect.) An angle not to 
be overlooked is the fact that the 


“yearly premium equivalent” (in the 
form of savings effected) stays on the 
books year after year and is not subject 
to periodic attack. 


2. Postcards for Correspondence. — 
Agencies in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, and elsewhere as well, have 
found that from 30 to 50 per cent of 
daily routine correspondence can be 
handled on penny postcards, on 
which messages are written by hand or 
by typewriter. Method used. is to buy 
two or three hundred government 
postcards, and across the top have a 
local printer imprint the name of the 
agency, and just below this, at the 
left, the usual “From-To-Subject”’ 
salutation. You can make a carbon if 
you need to, but in actual practice 
you may find that many routine in- 
quiries are of a type that really do not 
require a carbon. Savings are made in 
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paper (the paper costs you nothing); 
postage (one or two cents each mail- 
ing); and time. 

3. Personnel Record. — With employ- 
ment these days fluctuating more rap- 
idly than the Chinese currency, comes 
added necessity of keeping matters 
straight. Better far, even if your office 
force is small, to commit details to 
paper rather than attempt to carry 
them in your head. “The palest ink is 
better than the most retentive mem- 
ory.” Form shown on next page (act- 
ual size 10144” x 414”) was developed 
by the comptroller of a Birmingham 
bank. Data refers to work history, at- 
tendance record and background of 
each employee. Comes in handy for 
determining raises, promotions, trans- 
fers and replacements. 

4. Frequent Mailings. — Don’t wait 
until Christmas to mail “early and 
often,” rather than hold all your mail 
until the end of the day and then 
subject that mail, and the overbur- 
dened post office itself, to the vicissi- 
tudes of handling during peak loads. 
This is an important matter in war- 
time, and if the “mail early and 
often” appeal were broadcast widely 
through business, everyone would 
benefit. Firms can help both them- 
selves and the post office by not only 
mailing as much matter as possible 
before 2:00 p.m. in the day, but also by 
‘facing up” all the outgoing mail with 
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the address side of 
the envelopes up- 
permost, with the 
stamps in the upper 
right hand corner 
. and then tying 

the mail up with a 
piece of string, un- 
der which a slip 
of paper marked 
“Faced” could be 
inserted to let the 
post office people 
know that the mail 
need not go through 
the facing-table 
bottleneck. 

5. Postage Meters. 
—In deciding on 
the advisability of L——— 
installing a postage 
meter in the agency, 
the guiding factor is 
not so much the 
daily or monthly volume of outgoing 
mail or the volume of direct mail ad- 
vertising. Rather, it is the importance 
which the agency management places 
upon mail expedition through the 
post office. Mail dispatched by a post- 
age meter is called “metered mail.” 
It is simultaneously postmarked and 
“cancelled” as the mail is stamped and 
sealed. Hence it escapes two time- 
consuming operations in the outgoing 
post office, can make earlier connec- 
tions with trains and planes and often 
gets quicker delivery at destination. 

One agency of our acquaintance, 
despite the fact that they had com- 
paratively few daily mailings, never- 
theless decided to go ahead with the 
installation of a small, hand-operated 
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Simplified Personnel Record 


postage meter, as their purchases of 
stamps seemed somewhat out of line 
with their mailing activities. Whether 
or not there were “‘itchy fingers” some- 
where along the line, the fact remains 
that an actual “saving” in postage 
costs of some $50 a month was effected 
after installation of the meter, in this 
particular case. 


6. Window Envelepes.— Have you 
ever considered using window enve- 
lopes as standard procedure for every- 
thing which leaves your office? One 
large agency which adopted this 
practice effected an estimated saving 
of $1,300 a year in stenographic costs. 


7. Bookkeeping Machines.— An a- 
gency of substantial size changed 
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Invitation 


wt have you done to cut cor- 
ners, reduce expenses or get 
greater efficiency? You can do a 
favor to the whole institution of 
insurance by passing on your 
proven methods to your associates 
everywhere, through the columns 
of the JouRNAL. Won’t you drop 
us a line — now? 


from hand entries to bookkeeping 
machines. This enabled them to re- 
lease four girls from the accounting 
division to the production unit. Fur- 
thermore, they were able to get out 
statements to their sub-agents and 
assureds by the second of the month 
instead of the 25th as heretofore. And 


the machines paid for themselves in 
labor cost alone in a little less than 
eight months, 


8. Writing vs. Typing. — If you keep 
a line record, how are the entries 
made on it? Typewritten or handwrit- 
ten? While admitting that typewriting 
gave a clearer appearance, one man 
determined to discover for himself 
just how the two methods compared 
on an efficiency or time basis. He took 
data for several similar line records, 
divided it in half, and gave one part 
to a girl to typewrite on the line record, 
the remainder to another who was 
instructed to make the notations with 
her trusty fountain pen, 

**Let me have this back as soon as 
you can,” he said to each girl. 

Believe it or not, in this particular 
instance the handwritten method 
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proved considerably faster than the 
typing process. 

9. Collection Frequency. — Urge ac- 
cident and health, and life policy- 
holders, to pay premiums on the an- 
nual basis, thus affecting considerable 
saving for themselves as well. 


10. Telegrams. —In sending wires, 
stop using “‘stop”’ and use periods in- 
stead, for which no charge is made. 

11. Delivery by Mail. — Transporta- 
tion difficulties nowadays sometimes 
make it impracticable to personally 
deliver policies to assureds. An Indiana 
agency now mails policies to which 
they attach a card reading as follows: 

“It would be a pleasure to call and 
deliver to you in person the renewal of 
your insurance which is enclosed. 
However, at a time when national 
defense demands all our energies and 
financial support, and when it is so 
essential that wear and tear on cars 
and tires be minimized and con- 
sumption of gasoline and oil reduced, 
you will doubtless understand our mo- 
tives in approaching you by mail. 

“Please notify us at once if there 
are any additions or changes to be 
made in your insurance. If the policy 
is correct, we shall be glad to receive 
your renewal remittance. 

‘Please accept our thanks for your 
business,”’ 

12. Line Records? — The battle rages 
— and it looks as if it always will — 
between the proponents of the line 
record vs. the expiration date systems. 
While not taking sides with either 
school, we recount for what it is 
worth the experience of an agency 
situated in central Pennsylvania. 
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A home office man happened to be 
on hand when the agency’s telephone 
bell rang. On the wire was a very 
well-to-do client of the agency. 

*‘Will you tell me, please, if my pol- 
icy with you also gives me protection 
on my summer cottage?” 

“Just a moment please,” replied 
the agent. “I will be glad to look that 
up for you. Hold the phone.” 

Whereupon the agent rushed into 
the other room to pore over the ac- 
counts of the bookkeeper who was 
striking a trial balance, receiving a 
dirty look for his interruption. Then 
he went to the files, located the infor- 
mation requested and gave it to the 
policyholder. No sooner had this 
taken place than the policyholder 
asked another question, whereupon 
the agent sent out another SOS to his 
assistants who dug up the further in- 
formation as fast as was humanly pos- 
sible under the systems then being 
used. All this time the poor client had 
been left holding the bag (phone) 
and finally hung up in disgruntlement. 

“You know,” said the agent to the 
office visitor, ‘I wanted to talk to that 
man about his automobile insurance, 
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also, but somehow I don’t feel that 
now is the time to do it.” 

The home office visitor, who had 
been an interested observer of the 
scene, agreed that it really was a prob- 
lem, in agency service, to have instan- 
taneous, fingertip control that would 
permit the immediate answering of 
almost any question that may be 
asked over the phone by a client. 

“If you have the time,” he said to 
the agent, “let’s you and I try a 
little experiment. To begin with, how 
many policies does this client have 
with you?” 

The agent thought a minute and 
said, ‘‘Seven, I think.’ 

**All right,” said the visitor, 
pose you draw them out of the files. 

When this was done, nine and not 
seven policies were brought to light. 
Meanwhile, the home office visitor 
had been clocking the lapse of time 
and found that exactly seven minutes 
had been needed to accumulate the 
information desired. 

*“Now,” continued the home office 
man, “do you have any sort of an al- 
phabetical filing system that we could 
temporarily borrow?” 


“‘sup- 


” 





More Filling 


Beginning with this issue, THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL will 
endeavor to give you a larger proportion of brief items or “fillers.” Just as 
the Reader’s Digest fillers are immensely popular, indications point to 
similar popularity of the short items appearing in the JouRNAL. Most 
frequent criticism, in our own case, has been that there are “‘not enough 
of ’em.’”’ We are going to try to remedy that situation. (P. S. — Your 


opinion will be welcome.) 
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“Well, we have this set of alpha- 
betical tabs used for filing corre- 
spondence.” 

“They will do nicely,” said the 
visitor. ““Let’s put this material under 
the client’s name, Mr. C.” 

Then the home office visitor again 
asked the agent for the same informa- 
tion. The total time elapsed in this 
second instance was exactly two 
minutes as against the seven required 
under the other system. 


Letterhead Economies. — While the 
paper “shortage” seems to be an ex- 
ploded myth, in many aspects at least, 
even normal savings in this field are 
not to be ignored. You can, for in- 
stance, make letters as short as possi- 
ble; when this is not feasible, use both 
sides of the paper. . . . Not only pa- 
per, but filing space as well is saved 
by typing carbon replies on the reverse 
side of incoming letters. . . . And for 
short correspondence items, use half- 
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sheet letterheads. ... Keep ac- 
knowledgments of routine letters to a 
minimum. ... Make up scratch 
pads from obsolete forms on hand. 
. . . Typing time is saved by greater 
use of handwritten inter-office memos. 
. . . Use of cheaper and lighter paper 
stock may be feasible for “inside” 
use. . . . Corrections may be on let- 
ters rather than resorting to complete 
retyping. . . . Use of narrow mar- 
gins. 

Miscellaneous. — By having circular 
letters typed directly on stencils from 
stenographer’s notes, savings may be 
made in costs of paper, typing and 
proofreading. . . . Instead of making 
carbon copies of form letters, number 
the form letters and make a notation 
to the effect that No. — wassent. . . . 
Possible discontinuance of sending 
confirmation copies of airmail letters. 
. . . Determine if any reports or tabu- 
lations may be made less frequently. 


Two bandits in Virginia held up a man and escaped on a 10-ton 
steam roller they found lying around. — The New Yorker 


Burglary is the major crime most likely to result in conviction if it 
comes to trial. — Newark Evening News 


“Dave Monger has hard luck. He breaks his legs every few months 
and recently lost a hog and a calf.” — Altamont (Mo.) Times 


A Massachusetts court awarded $676 to a woman who had been 
butted by a cow. Our financial condition being what it is, we’d 
seriously consider letting a medium-sized locomotive butt us for 
that much money. — Fort Wayne Fournal-Gazelte 


By the time he is sixty, the average man has spoken 250,000,000 








words — just about six ciphers too many. — Boston Transcript 





@ Insurance Benefits Are 
Both Direct and Indirect 


The Three Types of Assureds 





They Have (1) Had a Loss (2) Seen a Loss Paid 


(3) or Never Seen ‘‘Insurance in Action” 





DAVID A. 


> WE, as insurance producers, in 
our dealings with the public, have 
all been faced with the three types 
of assureds: 


I 


Situation: One has perhaps recently 
had a loss of some sort, and has seen it 
properly and satisfactorily adjusted. 

Reaction: When confronted with his 
renewal premium, he is glad to pay it, 
is satisfied with the institution of in- 
surance and is a booster for us and our 
business. 

II 

Situation: The second fellow may 
not have come in contact with insur- 
ance as a claimant, but has seen it 
work out for others close enough to 
him to be favorably impressed. 

Reaction: This person accepts his re- 
newal policy cheerfully without much 
question as to its cost but is thankful 
for his own protection. 


III 
Situation: The third type has neither 
had a loss himself nor been closely as- 
sociated with others who may have so 
suffered. 
Reaction: This man wonders whether 
he is getting full value for his premium. 


NORTH 


He may argue that he has been paying 
this premium for 20 years, that he has 
never collected a cent for loss. He con- 
siders it an umnecessary expense, 
money practically wasted, and other- 
wise tries to convince himself that he 
might get along without that particu- 
lar policy. 
*” * * 

At such a point, the intelligent 
agent has a good deal to say about 
security, peace of mind and the 
latent resources of financially 
sound institutions always in readi- 
ness to meet the unexpected. He 
also has something to say of these 
great institutions which capital 
stock insurance support, of which 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
are but two. 

He speaks of the work of the 
Board’s arson division, of the fire 
prevention inspections, of fire pro- 
tection and municipal water sys- 
tems, of Underwriters’ labels, the 
standards of the electrical code, 
the protection which every home 
owner enjoys in the many unseen 
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features dealing with his safety 
existing in practically every build- 
ing in the country. 

He speaks of the Association’s 
activities for greater safety on the 
highways, and the work of its 
National Conservation Bureau in 
bringing the problems of safety 
into school rooms, factory opera- 
tions and traffic courts. 

He illustrates by proven figures 
that these services are continuing 
and are represented in every 
premium dollar, but that because 
they are carried on with such a 
very small portion of the premium 
dollar, they do not in any way 


weaken or take away from the 
reservoir of indemnity which still 
remains, ever ready to meet the 
unexpected contingency against 
which the buyer is, after all, pro- 
tecting himself. 

The well-informed agent can 
usually convince his client that his 
premiums of many years have 
been a real contribution to a pub- 
lic necessity which could never 
have been provided for otherwise 
in as complete a manner at such 
small cost. 


The foregoing is excerpted from a talk 
made by Mr. North before the Georgia 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


be 


The Story of “Philander “Pharr 


An unthinking man was Philander Pharr, he had no Insurance but he drove a car. 


A careful, considerate driver was he, who felt no need for a Policy. 
He drove his car as you or I, and the days and the months and the years rolled by. 
Until one day, Alas, by Heck! Philander Pharr had an awful wreck. 


His day in court was bright and fair, but poor Philander was tearing his hair. 
For the Judge was fair and the Judge was just. He told Philander to pay he must 
Or his driver’s license he would deny. To which poor Philander could but reply, 
**T’ll sell my farm, my bonds, my stock and put my jewels all in hock. 


‘But here and now I do repent and although I’ve left not one red cent 
Should Fortune smile on me once more, I’ll welcome insurance men at my door!” 


— Cart T. Linpen, Syracuse 
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@ Wartime Business Needs 
Experienced Insurance Counsel 


A Challenge to the Modern Agency System 





Wartime Has Brought at Least 14 Changes 
Affecting Industry's Insurance Needs 





WILLIAM A. BOONE 


> NEVER before in the history of 
the American Agency System has 
the insurance agent and broker 
been confronted with a job of 
such tremendous importance. 
Never before have his services 
been more sorely needed. Now or 
never he must convince a modern 
world that his experience, knowl- 
edge and advice are invaluable 
and indispensable. Like business, 
he must gear himself to an “all- 
out” war effort. 

Examine briefly a few of the 
drastic and unforeseen changes 
that conversion from a peacetime 
to a wartime economy have 
wrought in the conduct of Amer- 
ican industry and business. Let 
us see how war conditions affect 
the insurance requirements of 
present-day factories and mer- 
cantile establishments. (See oppo- 
site page.) 

The few examples of change 
shown are evidence that wartime 
business surely needs immediate 
and experienced counsel to place 
its insurance portfolio in order. 


The responsibility for prescrib- 
ing proper insurance rests with 
the agents and brokers handling 
the accounts for American busi- 
ness concerns. They must be cog- 
nizant of the far-reaching effects 
which have resulted from these 
changes, else they fail to contrib- 
ute fully to the war effort and the 
justification for their existence 
then ceases. 

Whether the risks involved are 
producing war orders or not, their 
problem is much the _ same. 
Whether large or small, benefited 
or injured by present conditions, 
they are alike in one respect: they 
must look to their insurance agent 
to readjust and rearrange their 
existing insurance to present-day 
needs. How can this best be done 
in a most efficient, thorough and 
scientific manner? 

For the progressive agent or 
broker, there is available today a 
most modern approach to the solu- 
tion of these problems. Known by 
various names, it is generally re- 
ferred to as an “insurance survey” 











Affecting Casualty-Surety Needs 


we oem CHANGE 
| 


Conversion to military 
manufacturing opera- 


tions. 
Assumption of new con- 


tractual liabilities. 


Increase in stock inven- 
tories. 


Changes in merchandis- 
ing and sales methods. 


Increased replacement 
values. 


Greater use of hired 
equipment. 


Larger stocks; added 

fixed charges & profits. 
Added employees; unin- 
vestigated, inexperi- 
enced. 


Addition of newly ac- 

quired properties. 
Presence of new fire- 
producing hazards to 
plant. 


Changing modes of 

transportation 
Increased amounts of 
cash on premises. 


Formation of subsidiary 


corporations. 
Expansion to inter-state 
operations. 
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or “‘analysis,” the only professional 
method by which all of the re- 
quirements of any risk can be de- 
termined. It should consist of 
three equally important steps: 


7. Examination: To determine sources 
from which loss can be anticipated. 

2. Diagnosis: To measure the loss 
possibilities of every found and exist- 
ing hazard, and to weigh their effect 
on the risk, should they occur. 

3. Prescription: To prepare a report 
prescribing a method for revision, in- 
crease or reduction of present insur- 
ance to conform with the new require- 
ments, and to outline and recommend 
forms of new insurance necessary to 
the protection of the client against 
serious uninsured hazards. 


By following this very simple 


and yet all inclusive formula, an 
insured is provided with a sum- 
mary which with scientific exact- 


ness determines his insurance 
needs, together with a prescription 
as to how those needs can be most 
efficiently and scientifically met. 
There are literally thousands of 
business concerns today which 
have undergone radical changes 
in their methods of operation. 
They have never had the benefit 
of an insurance analysis. They 
need and are entitled to this sur- 
vey. If such analyses are properly 
presented, the executives of these 
concerns will welcome a complete 
and concise review of their pres- 
ent-day insurance requirements. 
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It should be the responsibility of 
every broker to see to it that his 
insureds are rendered this service. 

In addition, there are countless 
numbers of risks for whom previ- 
ous insurance analyses have been 
made. Assuming the insureds fol- 
lowed the recommendations set 


WILLIAM A. BOONE 
Recognizes a challenge in today’s conditions 


forth in the survey at the time it 
was prepared, the many changes 
that may have recently taken 
place in the risk due to war condi- 
tions return it to the category of 
one which has never been ana- 
lyzed. Only by a complete new survey 
can uninsured or inadequately covered 
conditions be disclosed. Unless brought 
to light, they may easily result in 
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financial losses, disastrous to a risk 
engaged in war production. 
Although the insurance agent 
or broker produces no war mate- 
rials directly, nevertheless his 
place in the United States today 
can take on even greater impor- 
tance. The challenge to every 
insurance broker and agent is ap- 
parent, yet only the individual 
can prove he is vital to business. 
It can be done by seeing that 
his knowledge, ability, and service 
is properly and completely utilized 
in fulfilling the obligation he owes 
to every one of his policyholders. 
See to it that your insureds’ re- 
quirements are prescribed for in 
as accurate, scientific and up-to- 





the-minute fashion as is possible. 
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‘Do You Ride a “Bike? 


Hundreds of thousands of people do, these days. All 
of which brings up new insurance angles. Familiar 
with them as you should be? Watch this magazine for 
latest information on all phases of bicycle coverage. 
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@ How Can — 


One Man Do the Work of 35? 





Yes, That’s Exactly What’s Happening in War Production 
through Safety Education by Insurance Engineers 





A. W. MEINKE 


> IN A RECENT address, Louis H. 
Pink, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in New York State, gave high 
praise to the insurance industry 
which, “without controversy and 
without a single dissenting voice, 
gladly offers to the nation every- 
thing it has in the way of organiza- 
tion and trained experience with- 
out thought of advantage or 
profit. 

“In doing so,” continued Super- 
intendent Pink, “‘we follow the ex- 
ample of the men of insurance in 
Britain, who have lifted from their 
government the huge burden of 
the administration of all types of 
protection arising out of the world 
conflict.” 

I wondered as I read this well- 
deserved tribute, if it is generally 
recognized what an important 
part safety engineers of insurance 
companies are taking to help the 
nation’s war effort? I have in 
mind at the moment a construc- 
tion project under way “some- 
where in the South,” where a 
crew of 5,000 workers are speeding 
up a war production job. 


There are situations at this job 
which reflect what often happens 
in other plants having war orders. 
A shortage of manpower, for one 
thing. A housing shortage, for 
another. That means, of course, 
extra difficulty in getting workers 
to settle where the living facilities 
are not as inviting as in normal 
times. Yet, the raw materials 
being made in this plant are ex- 
tremely essential to the war effort. 


INEXPERIENCED 


It also means taking on em- 
ployees who, in many instances, 
are new to industrial construction 
work and have had little or no 
actual experience with safety reg- 
ulations. Therefore, the important 
need calls for conservation of 
what manpower is available, so 


HAT could General Mac- 

Arthur have done, asks Thomas 
G. Linnell of Minneapolis, if he 
had had the additional armed 
help of the 20,000 men of war- 
service age whom we killed last 
year in needless traffic accidents? 
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that there will be no interruption 
in production through lost hours 
due to accidents. 


TERRIFIC Loss 


Recent statistics show that, on 
the average construction job, an 
aggregate of 2.8 workers in every 
100 are on the inactive list, due to 
lost time caused by injuries. On 
that basis, therefore, in the exam- 
ple cited with a construction crew 
of 5,000 employees, the normal 
expectation is that 144 of them 
will be away from the job daily, 
because of accidents. 

That, of course, cuts a big hole 
in production. It means temporary 
stoppage of essential work, at a 
time when it is imperative that 


every man be at his post every day 
to keep pace with production de- 
mands. 


ProGress MADE 


Through the education of work- 
ers, application of practical safety 
methods in the handling of ma- 
chinery and numerous other ways, 
the accident ratio has been low- 
ered to approximately 75 workers, 
a day — a “‘saving”’ of virtually 69 
workers daily. There are two 
safety engineers on this particular 
job. Thus, these engineers are 
contributing, each day, the equiv- 
alent of 69 men! Or, in the case of 
the individual engineer, he actually 
is doing the work, in a sense, of 35! 


October 


The plant is expanding. More 
workers are being put on. More 
safety education will follow con- 
sistently. Therefore, any increase 
in the number of men employed 
will, naturally, be reflected in even 
greater savings in manpower. 

If someone were to tell a war 


A. W. MEINKE 


Today’s emergency calls for conservation of 
manpower 


production plant manager, “I’ve 
got a man here who can do the 
work of 35 men each day,” the 
chances are he would ask him to 
“tell it to Ripley.” Nevertheless, 
in a broad sense, that’s exactly 
what each of the insurance en- 
gineers on this job is doing, 
through safety educational work 
carried on in the plant itself. 
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Multiply this record by the hind the men behind the guns” 
number of safety experts who are which is consistently making itself 
doing similar jobs in war produc- a very necessary part of the na- 
tion plants all over the country  tion’s “Production for Victory” 
and you have a force of ‘“‘men be- drive. 


In the Good Olde Days — XII 


Tue Importance or Notuinc. — Primitive man kept his books by laying pebbles 
side by side, doing simpler sums on his fingers. The written numerals which appeared 
as early as 3500 B.c. among the Sumerians, Egyptians and Chinese were merely 
pictorial methods of finger or pebble counting. Instead of lining up pebbles, you 


lined up strokes of the pen. 

The Romans, for all their brilliance, never got beyond that stage. Their numeral I 
was a picture of a finger. Their numeral V was a picture of the crotch between 
thumb and forefinger when you hold up a whole hand, and X is formed by standing 
two V’s on each other’s heads. When a Roman merchant wanted to add two figures, 
he had to resort to an abacus, which was nothing more than a lot of beads strung 
on wires. Our old friends the pebbles again! 

The invention of zero in Sixth Century India introduced an entirely new prin- 
ciple. When you place a zero to the right of figure 1, instead of adding you are mul- 
tiplying by ten. You also shunt figure 1 from the first to the second column, giving 
it a position value. Thus, the singl> numeral 1 can stand for 1 or 10 or 100, ad infinitum, 
depending on the column it occupies. This simple idea, which escaped the greatest 
minds for thousands of years, made possible all mathematical progress. 

About 1100 a.p., the system was introduced into Italy. For the next three hundred 
years it was bitterly opposed by the medieval professors as wild-eyed radicalism. 
In some parts of Europe, the use of the new numbers was prohibited by law. But 
the people liked them and the merchants of the time used them even though they 
had to retire to mathematical speakeasies to do so. Today little Johnny serenely 
makes calculations that would have kept a Roman math wizard busy for hours. He 
just goes through a few simple operations, and zero and the position system do his 
thinking for him. 

Steam power started the industrial era. Steel helped. But neither could have got 
very far without the services of the modest little symbol that means absolutely 
nothing. — The Ediphone. ; 














Choice Morsels 


Litrte Rock, Arkansas.— Two po- 
licemen finally overtook a motorist 
who was driving a rented car in re- 
verse more than three blocks “‘to save 
mileage.” Driver’s face was red when 
he found that the meter registered 
reverse mileage, as well. 


‘ 


Pryor, Oklahoma. — From “riches to 
shirtsleeves” in one day: After invest- 
ing all his savings in the venture, a 
man here opened a café. That same 
afternoon it was totally destroyed by 
a tornado. 


Satt Lake Crry, Utah. — Wanted: 
One Crook. A young lady was robbed 
of 16 unmatched stockings. “Now 
we’ve both got a batch of worthless 
stockings,”’ she wailed. “If he’ll get in 
touch with me, I'll make a trade.” 


Cuicaco, Iilinois. — After a tempo- 
rary period of incarceration in the 
county jail as the result of larceny, a 
certain inmate merely picked up a 
broom, swept past the guards and 
right out the door. (You might try it 
yourself, sometimes, if the need ever 
arises. ) 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania. — Mrs. 
Anna Poole, arriving home, found a 
burglar sitting in a soft lounge chair 
asleep, with a pile of loot from her 
home beside him. She called the 
police. The burglar was still asleep 
when they got there. 


New York Ciry.— Crepes suzette 
was (were?) being prepared for pa- 
trons of a night club. Just as the alco- 
hol flames enveloped the dish, a 
(brand new) bus boy, seeing the 
“fire,” rushed up with a fire extin- 
guisher and extinguished the illumina- 
tion. (Customers that evening were 
“soaked” in two ways.) 


Boston, Massachusetts. — Anticipating 
a revived “carriage trade,” a leading 
hotel here has asked for permission to 
erect hitching posts outside its en- 
trance. 


New York Ciry.—An attractive 
night-club entertainer (Zorita of The 
Famous Door) has her own auto- 
theft-preventer — she keeps snakes in 
her car. 


LoutsviLLe, Kentucky. — Warning to 
after-dinner speakers: Unless you first 
take an aspirin, strong cup of coffee or 
the like, don’t do as did the mayor 
recently. He recorded one of his 
speeches in advance, and while play- 
ing the record to hear how he sounded, 
fell sound asleep before he was half- 
way through. 


Denver, Colorado. — Enraged at find- 
ing only 15¢ in a piggy bank, a burglar 
threw 24 eggs against the walls and 
ceilings. 





@ Creating Sales Opportunities 


The Two-fold Benefits of Surveys 





Can It Be that You Are One of the Few Who Are 
Stell ‘“‘Unsold”’ on the Value of Audits and 
Surveys? Then Stop, Read — and Ponder 





J. DILLARD HALL 


> To my way of thinking, a first-class survey builds up a confidence 
in the agent in a way that mere personal interviews, golf games and 
advertising, cannot do. When agents submit an analysis in black and 
white in the form of a survey, a service is rendered in fitting policies to 
the needs as they come up for attention that far overshadows the sales ef- 


fort of an agency soliciting insur- 
ance merely on a hit-or-miss basis. 
A survey clothes you, your 
agency and the insurance business 
with a professional dignity, which 
commands the respect and confi- 
dence of the prospect or the policy- 
holder to whom it is presented. 


I. For THE PRODUCER 


The survey fills the present day 
needs of buyers. It is a convincing 
demonstration that you know your 
business; that you have given the in- 
surance requirements of your client’s 
business careful study and thought; 
and that you are in a position to ren- 
der him expert service and to give him 
the best of insurance protection at the 
lowest possible cost. Also, it shows that 
you are willing to work to earn your 
commission and that you are not ex- 
pecting handouts, or something for 
nothing. 

Selling insurance with surveys is a 
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guarantee that you are constantly up- 
to-date, not only on insurance itself 
but also on the requirements and con- 
ditions of your client’s or prospect’s 
business. It will organize your selling 
efforts, permitting you to work out a 
definite sales program and then to 
hammer away at it continuously. 
After the survey has been prepared 
and presented to a prospect or client, 
you have a definite mark at which to 
shoot. It eliminates calling on pros- 
pects and policyholders with no pur- 
pose in mind. If your plan of insur- 
ance protection is adopted, in part or 
as a whole, you are then obligated to 
see that it is followed through. This 
develops the opportunities for you to 
call back on your policyholders at 
regular intervals and thus opens the 
way to sell additional coverages. 


II. For THE BuYvER 


The survey method is fundamen- 
tally as sound for the buyer as it is for 
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the agent. It gives him a definite in- 
surance program and a written plan to 
follow in buying his insurance pro- 
tection; brings to light the insurable 
hazards of his business; and permits 
him to study his entire program, giv- 
ing him a picture which he can never 
get in hit-or-miss buying and dealing 
with several different agents. 

The survey is the yardstick by which 
a prospect or client can form a defi- 
nite opinion on the ability and techni- 
cal knowledge as well as reliability 
and service of the agent; one whom 
an assured may consult as he does his 
doctor or lawyer. 


An ACCEPTED PROCEDURE 


Those who have never used the 
audit method may think it unneces- 
sary. However, audits or surveys are 
here to stay. Bankers are constantly 
checking the insurance coverages of 
those who apply to them for credit; 
Certified Public Accountants take into 
serious consideration the insurance 
coverage of their clients and make 


such recommendations as are neces- 
sary to give the fullest protection; and 
credit men are vitally interested. 

In this connection, I quote Henry 
H. Heiman, Executive Manager, 
National Association of Credit Men: 

“Perhaps the most inexcusable 
credit loss is that which is due to lack 
of adequate insurance protection. The 
modern credit executive is remiss in 
his duty if he does not check each and 
every risk to see that the unnatural 
hazards are covered by insurance. In 
the years past, his duty might have 
been discharged by checking for fire 
insurance, but today this is but the 
beginning of his insurance investiga- 
tion. The credit executive is more and 
more assuming the responsibility for 
sound insurance counsel to his cus- 
tomers.” 


Gi -s 


How easy it would be for your 
client to cooperate with the banker, 
C. P. A. and credit men if your agency 
had prepared a survey for him! 





FACT-O-GRAM: 


A study made by one of our member companies indicates that 
agents serving their customers with survey service were re- 
warded by an average of $100 in new business for each analysis 
made, while some sections of the county averaged as high as $300. 





@ Facilities at Hand — 


Putting Knowledge to Work in These Times 





The United States and Canada Together Now Offer the 
Services of More Than 100 Insurance Libraries 





AVIS BRYSON 


> Mr. InsuRANCE MAN has been 
asked some questions these days, 
and has also been asking some 
himself. With sudden impact, the 
war has brought to him a recogni- 
tion of the far reaching importance 
of his business, and its interde- 
pendence with the rest of our 
economic system. He has been 
asked how insured values are 
being affected by priorities, how 
the rise in cost of materials gen- 
erally is affecting building valua- 
tions. He has been wondering just 
how far the “Trading with the 
Enemy” provisions extend, what 
precautions he should take to 
protect his contracts, and what 
was done in 1917 under similar 
conditions. He has been called 
upon to be a leader in his com- 
munity in civilian defense, fire 
prevention, and Red Cross activi- 
ties. He is normally interested in 
fire prevention and safety, and 
now his associates call upon him as 
an authority also on control of in- 
cendiary fires, sabotage in indus- 
trial plants, incendiary bombs, 
air raid shelters and the like. 


If he is lucky, and has access to 
one of the 100 or more insurance 
libraries in the country, he will 
have turned to his library for 
help. He will have presented his 
particular problem, and will have 
found available to him through 
quick reference indexes, maga- 
zine articles, clippings, pamphlets 
and books covering his request. 
If he is not so lucky he may have 
to spend precious minutes and 
hours hunting out the information 
he wants by paging journals for 
an article that he may remember 
having seen somewhere, some- 
time, or even writing to some other 
city or town and waiting several 
days for a reply. 

A survey conducted in 1940 
revealed that there were at that 
time 119 insurance libraries in the 
United States and Canada, large 
enough and well-organized enough 
to deserve the name of library 
as contrasted with mere file and 
bookcase collections in offices. Of 
these, 85 are supported by com- 
pany organizations in connection 
with research or field service de- 
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partments, and the balance by in- 
surance societies and associations. 
These libraries cover all branches 
of insurance knowledge, casualty, 
fire, life, marine, not to mention 
‘‘side lines,”’ and related engineer- 
ing, actuarial and medical fields. 
Here is deposited the accumulated 
knowledge of the business; here 
are the statistical reports, the law 
books, the text books, the sample 
forms that are the starting point 
for extended study and research. 

Activities of the libraries take on 
many forms to coincide with the 
many activities of the groups which 
they represent. In some organiza- 
tions the library is tied in directly 
with the educational work of the 
company or association, and clas- 
ses are conducted and textbooks 
circulated through the library. 
Some organizations carry on read- 
ing study courses for their men in 
the field, which are under the di- 
rection of the library. Loans of 
books to fieldmen are made on re- 
quest, by almost all of the libraries. 

Most such libraries circulate 
current periodicals to part of the 
staff, checking or indicating in 
some way those articles of special 
interest to certain men. Many of 
the libraries publish digests of 
current periodical articles of gen- 
eral interest, and also bulletins 
on new books and pamphlets re- 
ceived at the library. Files of 
special material are kept in some 
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organizations, as for example 
corporation files in head office 
libraries where there are invest- 
ment departments. Many current 
loose-leaf services are received in 
the libraries, and form a valuable 
source of information on current 
developments. Some of the li- 











AVIS BRYSON 


. carefully files insurance information 


braries even go beyond the insur- 
ance field, and maintain general 
literature collections for the broader 
personal development of members 
of their staff, as does the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
Library in New York. 


CountTRY’s LARGESF 


I wish I could take you with me 
on a little tour through one of 
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these libraries, perhaps to call on 
Miss Swerig, librarian of one of 
the largest and best organized in 
the country, the Library of the 
Insurance Society of New York. * 
We would step into a group of 
offices as large as many a branch 
library in a major city system. 
We would wonder a bit scepti- 
cally how there could be 42,000 
books and pamphlets devoted 
just to one subject, and then as 
we began to wander through the 
**stacks,”” we would be even more 
amazed at the publications of in- 
surance societies from all over the 
world, papers and works by all of 
the leading insurance authorities, 
statistical compilations for all 
branches of insurance, all organ- 


ized for quick and ready reference. 
And this is only one library in the 
country out of nine with collec- 
tions of over 20,000 volumes. 


Own ORGANIZATION 


Naturally enough, these li- 
braries and their librarians have 
common problems and common 
interests, which are expressed by 
membership in a national profes- 
sional association, the Insurance 
Group of the National Special Li- 
braries Association. Organized in 
1922, as a group of the National 


* See also ““The Insurance Society of 
New York,” by Arthur C. Goerlich, 
THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
March, 1941, page 37. 


PUTTING KNOWLEDGE TO WORK IN THESE TIMES 


— you'll find the answer in your local 
insurance library 





Association, it has represented the 
special interests of insurance li- 
brarians and research workers 
continuously since that time. At 
the time of organization it was 
composed of 10 members, and 
now has 216. 

Functioning through annual 
group sessions in conjunction with 
the national convention of the 
Association, through the Group 
Bulletin and other publications, 
and through direct contact be- 
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tween members, the group has 
acted as a clearing house for in- 
formation, a standardizing in- 
fluence on methods and _tech- 
niques, a source of ideas and a 
means of raising professional stand- 
ards for its members. 

Since 1932, the group has pub- 
lished the quarterly “Insurance 
Book Reviews,” a mimeographed 
bulletin which goes to all group 
members and to a large number of 
outsiders. * It contains brief book 
notes describing and appraising 
all current insurance books and 
pamphlets in the various branches 
of insurance, and it has been so 
well received that it has kept the 
group financially independent. 

In 1932 also, the first edition of 
the pamphlet “The Creation and 
Development of an _ Insurance 
Library,” by D. N. Handy, was 
published by the Association.f A 
revised edition was published this 
year. This little work has well 
served its chief purpose of making 
“available the combined experi- 
ence of the Insurance Group .. . 
to those who are considering the 
formation of an insurance li- 


* Interested readers may subscribe to 
this, at the rate of 50¢ a year, by ad- 
dressing the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 
City. 

Tt Copies may be secured from the 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
Tenth Street, New York City, at $1.00 
each. 
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Producers problems 


> sy 


INSURANCE ff 
BLA vw § ! 


— helpful guidance on all phases of 
insurance activities are to be found in 
the modern insurance library 





brary,” for its sales are mounting 
steadily, and the excellent bibliog- 
raphies which it contains are of 
continued help to persons acquir- 
ing insurance literature every- 
where throughout the country. 


CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


A most important project which 
the group now has under way is 
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that of developing a standard 
classification scheme and a stand- 
ard list of subject headings for in- 
surance libraries. To date there is 
no adequate published classifica- 
tion covering thoroughly all branch- 
es of insurance. Older libraries 
have developed their own classi- 
fications, and newly organized 
ones may borrow copies of several 
of the good ones through group 
headquarters. However, the goal 
for the near future is to have a 
published classification and list of 
headings to act as a standard for 
all libraries. 

One of the most advantageous 
results of membership in the group 
is the cordial professional relation 
which results. Members meet each 


other, and learn to know each 
other through the group, and 
thus the ice is broken for further 
correspondence and help. Inter- 
library loans are just one of the 
good results of these contacts. 
Material which is not available 





Oxt-of-town library members usually 
are privileged to borrow books by mail 
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in one library can almost always 
be borrowed from some organiza- 
tion which specializes in that field. 

The writer has had occasion for 
example to borrow material on a 
special U. & O. rate making prob- 
lem across the continent from New 
York, and frequently calls on the 
local Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company Library for material. 
She feels a mighty confidence in 
the fact that there are very few re- 
quests that she has to say no to, 
and that if the material is in 
print, she can get it through the 
many sources of information that 
are thus opened to her. 

Mr. Producer, Mr. Under- 
writer, Mr. Executive, Mr. En- 
gineer, Mr. Claims Adjuster, don’t 
forget the help that your library 
can give you. It can keep you in- 
formed on current developments 
in the field, it can provide you 
with textbooks for educational 
reading, it can give you special 
engineering and technical ma- 
terial. 


ASSISTANCE OFFERED 


If you do not have a library in 
your organization perhaps you 
would like to see one formed. The 
Insurance Group is eager and 
willing to do everything it can to 
help insurance companies start 
libraries or develop library or in- 
formation collections that they 
may now have. 
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The miracle of American production has been performed by American work- 
ers -— and financed by the American people through their investments in war 
bonds and stamps, savings accounts, insurance policies, building and loan funds. 
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@ Seventh in Our Series 
of Interesting Claim Stories 


To Be-Sure, In-Sure 





It’s the Unexpected That Always Happens 
—and It Might Happen to You! 





RusBeR Money. — Rubber is scarce and expensive, but $16,500 for one ordinary 
rubber band is still a lot of money. However, that was the amount of a judgment 
rendered by a jury not long ago against a policyholder of one of our member com- 
panies. Someone dropped a rubber band on the stairs; a woman coming downstairs 
stepped on it, her foot shot out and she fell heavily. Jury award — $16,500 for 
injuries. Such an accident might never happen again, but others equally simple and 
unexpected are happening in homes every day. . . . 4 And speaking of accidents, 
could your client hire an attorney for from $5 to $13.50 per annum? If he could, 
would this attorney pay out of his own pocket any judgment that might be rendered? 
We all know the answer. Yet all the benefits of a residence public liability policy 
are to be obtained for that nominal cost. 

LiGHTNING StTRIKEs Twice. — The policy in question was an OLT policy covering 
a tavern. While the bar was well-lighted, the back room was not. The lavatory was 
located at the rear of the back room. On the day of the accident, something was 
wrong with the plumbing and in order to reach said plumbing a trap door was 
opened in the back room. There were no steps leading down from this trap door and 
it was necessary to use a ladder to get to the basement, a distance of about 10 feet. 
While the plumbers were working they left the trap door open. A patron of the bar 
was hurrying to the lavatory. The open trap door was in his line of flight. He stepped 
into the opening, fell to the bottom and broke his leg. The adjuster later requested 
that the trap door be opened so that he could inspect the condition of the basement 
and in particular to see how far it was to the floor below. The owner objected quite 
vigorously to opening the door and gave as an excuse that some other person might 
fall down it. Our adjuster pooh-poohed at this and stated that he himself would stand 
guard. The door was opened and the adjuster stood with one arm extended and his 
hand resting on the raised trap door, thus guarding the opening. While in this posi- 
tion, suddenly another patron rushed for the lavatory, pushed against the adjuster, 
knocked his arm aside and fell through the opening. The adjuster, who was a strong 
man, grabbed him by the collar, but finding that he himself was losing his balance, 
let go. The man fell to the bottom and broke his leg, exactly as had the claimant in 
the first instance. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


RISKS, HAZARDS, ACCIDENTS — LOSSES, CLAIMS, PAYMENTS 
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Y THE TIME you read this, you prob- 
B ably will have seen quite a few 
automobiles with red, blue and yellow 
windshield stickersreading “‘American 
Legion 4-in-1 War 
Club,” and showing a 
shop worker, an of- 
fice worker, a housewife and a school- 
child riding in the same automobile. 
The implication is that by sharing rides 
and carrying four or more people to 
work, stores and schools we will help 
to conserve our precious tires, auto- 
mobiles and fuel. 

The 4-in-1 War Club is one of six 
projects in the American Legion Pro- 
gram for War Transportation Con- 
servation, developed by the Legion’s 
Highway Safety Committee, of which 
John J. Hall, director of the National 
Conservation Bureau’s Special Service 
Division, is chairman. Membership in 
the Club is not limited to Legionnaires 
and Auxiliary members, but is open to 
all drivers. Members pledge to share 
the use of their cars with others, walk 
or use public transportation facilities 
whenever possible, use cars for neces- 
sary driving only, observe the 40-mile 
limit and take proper care of tires. 


Legion Helping 
Transportation 





Along the 


Legion Posts and Auxiliary Units in 
more than eleven thousand communi- 
ties are promoting the program, which 
has the approval of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the Highway 
Traffic Advisory Committee to the 
War Department and the OCD. 

Insurance agents, whether or not 
they are Legionnaires or Auxiliary 
members, are urged to join the 4-in-1 
Club and to actively campaign for the 
club. Local Post Commanders and 
Auxiliary Presidents will gladly fur- 
nish windshield stickers and pledge 
cards to insurance agents who will 
agree to distribute the stickers and re- 
turn the signed pledges. These mate- 
rials are supplied to the Posts and 
Auxiliaries in packets of 100 of each at 
a total cost of $1.00. 

Why not contact your local Legion 
Post or Auxiliary, invest in some stick- 
ers and pledge cards, and sign up your 
friends in the Legion’s 4-in-1 War Club? 


It would take more than five “Pearl 
Harbors”’ to equal the loss of trained 
man-power America suffered last year 
from traffic accidents alone. On top of 
this, remember that 
home accidents cause 
four times as many dis- 
abling injuries as do traffic mishaps — 
and almost as many deaths. Thus, 
agents and brokers who number indus- 
trial concerns among their clients, will 
be interested in the latest publication 
of the National Conservation Bureau, 
which is entitled ‘‘Prevent Off-the- 
Job Accidents and Stay on the Job.” 


To Help Build 
Good-Will 





Conservation Front 


The pocket-size booklet of 20 pages, 
attractively printed in a red, white 
and blue effect, is divided into two 
sections — safety in traffic, and safety 
at home; 135 definite suggestions are 
listed in crisp, concise manner. 

Producers who have compensation 
risks will do well to order copies for 


the employees of their industrial cli- 
ents, pointing out that our interest in 
the safety of employees does not cease 
the moment they leave the factory 
gates. Priced at 2¢ apiece, minimum 
100. Use of this booklet will be an ex- 
ample of unselfish service on your part 
and should engender much good will. 





Scroll is presented to John J. Hall of the National Conservation Bureau’s Special 
Service Division, by the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 
Left to right: Earl Snell, Secretary of State of Oregon and Immediate Past President 
of the A.A.M.V.A.; John J. Hall; Carroll E. Mealey, New York Commissioner of 
Finance and Taxation and new President of the A.A.M.V.A.; John Nash, First Vice 
President, and Director of the Illinois Motor Vehicle Dep2rtment. Story on next page. 
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John J. Hall of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau and nationally prominent 
for many years in the promotion of 
traffic safety and im- 
proved driver stand- 
ards, was elected the 
first and to date the only honorary 
member of The American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators at its 
Tenth Annual Conference, held in 
Milwaukee. 

The resolution conferring this 
unique distinction upon Mr. Hall ac- 
knowledges his “immeasurable assist- 
ance and cooperation in the promotion 
and welfare of the Eastern Conference 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators,” 
and states that since the formation of 
the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, Mr. Hall has 
“given unstintingly of his time and 
labor, and has traveled the country 
over, in the interest and welfare of the 
American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators and its individual 
members.” 


John J. Hall Is Made 
Honorary Member 


One hundred nine men and women 
from 63 communities attended the 
first training institute for instructors of 
civilian defense drivers 
corps, held in New 
York City some time 
ago under the sponsorship of the Sec- 
ond Civilian Defense Region of the 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 
Conducted with the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Training of the New 
York City Civil Service Commission 
and the New York University Center 
for Safety Education, (sponsored by 
the National Conservation Bureau of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 


Civilian Defense 
Drivers Corps 


Executives), the institute provided 
those in attendance with intensive 
practical training in the selection, or- 
ganization and training of civilian de- 
fense drivers corps. 

In addition to covering the work of 
OCD and local defense councils, the 
training program included classroom 
instruction, demonstrations and field 
practice in various traffic problems 
under emergency conditions, such as 
blackout and convoy driving, medical 
transportation and vehicle operation 
and maintenance. 

Several. eastern and western states 
are now planning to hold similar train- 
ing schools under the sponsorship of 
State Defense Councils and State 
Motor Vehicle Departments. 


Readers will recollect announcement 
of the $850 safety essay contest offered 
by the American Museum of Safety, 
in our January issue. 
First prize went to Wil- 
liam J. Becker, Jr., a 
young insurance company engineer of 
New York City. Mr. Becker’s plan was 
one in which the big industrial plants 
may share the technique of their suc- 
cessful safety programs with small 
concerns. Second prize went to Mrs. 
Ruth K. Fink, housewife of Troy, New 
York, advocating a re-apportioning 
of our mental energy and a complete 
replanning of our daily scheme of 
things in face of a routine gone “‘jig- 
gly.” Third prize went to Lee E. 
Murphy, a member of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission at Denver, spon- 
sor of a plan advocating a hard-hitting 
technical “‘War Safety Committee’ 
for every industrial plant. 


Safety Awards 
Are Announced 














Know 
@ 
Your 


Commissioners 


HON. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, III, Mississippi 


The President of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, John Sharp Williams, III, was educated at the 
University of the South and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Phi Delta Theta fraternity, Elks and Masons. He has 
in back of him many years’ experience in general insurance, 
including a considerable period as local agent. He has served 
the Mississippi Association of Insurance Agents as follows: 
Five terms as national councillor, 15 months as executive 
secretary and two terms as president. He served four years 
as Chairman of the Mississippi Insurance Commission. For 
the past six years he has been Insurance Commissioner of 
his state; served two terms as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners (1939-1940); and last year was vice president of 
the N.A.L.C. 
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GASSAVER — Take a motorcycle motor and six bicycle 
tires and tubes. Put them together and you have — this. 
The invention which comes from Sonora, Texas, weighs 
515 pounds, has an average speed of 50 miles an hour 
and gets 45 miles to a gallon of gas. {Acme Photo} 


BURGLARS BEWARE. — Victim of two robberies, 
a New York suburbanite, with sense of humor, posted 
sign on front and rear doors of his home: “Twice 
this house has been unlawfully entered. Be a good 
sport if you find nothing left.” {Mamaroneck Times} 


TWO-HORSE POWER. — In an effort to conserve both 
its high standard of delivery service, an enterprising lau 

ity. Not only is the aid of Dobbin enlisted, as indicated, 
with shafts. The tires themselves are made of oaken blo 
the wood. The cost of each tire is estimated at $15, and 


EPIC JOURNEY. — Escaping from a hospital, a man 

this 12-ton municipal street flusher, drove from New Yo 
White Plains, where he flushed the streets thoroughly. He 
finally “discovered” in Hartford. As Poe once said, “W 
something is perfectly obvious, it is generally hard to fi 
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nd gas during the emergency, and yet maintain unimpaired KEROSENER. — Two Kentuckians, visiting New 
artford, Connecticut, has resorted to considerable ingenu- York City, are shown standing alongside their 1920 
en tires are used. Motors are removed and the trucks fitted Model-T after it had a blowout, hopped the sidewalk 
othed and strapped with iron bands shrunk tightly against and knockedover a store display. They have a gasoline 
5 no need to carry a spare. {Hartford Daily Courant Photo} ration card, but prefer to drive on kerosene. {Acme} 


MUSICAL NOTE. — Ray Murphy {/eft}, Past National Commander, Ameri- 
ican Legion, receives a bunch of old phonograph records from Dr. Fritz 
Reiner {center}, conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, and Benny Good- 
man (right}, “King of Swing,” for Legion’s Records-for-Our-Fighting-Men 
drive to provide music for our service men. {National Legionnaire Photo} 
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1,200 MILES — from dime store, 
is claim of mail carrier Charles 
Kaiser of Chatham, N. J. He glues 
rubber half-soles from the 5-and- 
10 on worn tires. {Daily News} 
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CasH ON THE LINE 
The Local Agent 

War damage insurance requires cash 
with the application. Doesn’t that indi- 
cate an opportunity for you to sell your 
assureds on more prompt settlements of 
insurance premium obligations? The 
Federal Government has set the pace 
now in demanding cash with the appli- 
cation. Life insurance men have always 
asked for cash with the app or on de- 
livery of the policy. The purchasers 
respect them for it. Here’s a good oppor- 
tunity to improve your collection system. 


Bonpinc Boom AHEAD? 


Journal of Commerce 

If history repeats itself, a great build- 
ing boom will follow the present war. 
. . » Immediately preceding the com- 
pletion of buildings during a boom, 
comes a big volume of contract bonding 
when the contracts are being let and of 
workmen’s compensation and public 
liability insurance while the buildings 
are under construction. 


Tips ON PROsPECTS 
Casualty Insuror 

One of the largest casualty com- 
panies has made an analysis of its new 
accident business this year to determine 
what trends, if any, are evident. The 
only marked change to appear in the 
figures was a startling increase in 
the number of policies sold to protect 
women. This increase amounted to 20% 
in the number of policies written. 


Puso CasuALty CovERAGE 
Board Advocate 

More casualty business to offset ex- 
pected reduced premiums in the private 
auto field is a feature in sales plans of 
some of the keenest agents. And the 
time to sell is now! 

Fewer private cars on the road next 
year are the possibility, not alone be- 
cause of gas restrictions but also because 
many cars cannot run another season 
and replacement is difficult. 

So the plan is to switch the private 
auto client over to personal accident, 
residence liability, burglary and the host 
of other casualty coverages. 


Auto clients you switch over to casualty 
insurance now will be auto clients again 
after this war is through. So you not only 
stand the chance to cash in now, but to 
build greater commissions for the future. 


CasuaLty GROWTH 
Editorial in Best’s Fire and 
Casualty News 

The growth and increasing impor- 
tance of casualty business and the closer 
coordination between fire and casualty 
companies is evidenced by the fact that 
not only have fire companies established 
casualty subsidiaries but many casualty 
companies have organized fire subsidi- 
aries to carry automobile fire lines so 
that approximately two-thirds of the 
groups include casualty companies, and 
in about half of these mixed groups, the 
casualty companies outrank the fire 
companies in size. 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 
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AFTER THE War — WHAT? 


William B. Rearden in 
Pacific Northwest Underwriter 

There will be a period of prosperity 
which will affect the economic condition 
of the éntire country, and tax the energy 
and ingenuity of everyone. It should 
increase insurance premiums in every 
state, including agricultural states and 
those which have had few, if any, of the 
war industries. 

Fire insurance, with the supplemental 
or extended cover, and use and occu- 
pancy insurance for the new factories, as 
well as similar coverages for the new 
homes and newly acquired possessions, 
will be in great demand. The same 
forms of coverage to protect the in- 
creased values of older properties and 
the increase in retail and wholesale in- 
ventories will be needed. 

There will be a great demand for con- 
tract bonds by the contractors inter- 
ested in new building construction. 

With the intense activity in the auto- 
motive industry, there will be a countless 
number of prospects for all forms of auto- 
mobile insurance. 

Heavy purchases of the so-called lux- 
ury articles should create a vast field for 
the sale of burglary insurance, and of all- 
risk, jewelry, fur, silverware, camera and 
fine arts floaters. 

There should be increased opportuni- 
ties for the sale of accident and health 
insurance, for people will be better able 
to afford that type of policy to protect 
their new earning power. 


Aviation insurance should interest 


many people who will have become air- 
minded, since there will be great num- 
bers of trained pilots, and increased 
travel by air. 

Public liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, fidelity, forgery and surety bonds, 
should find ready sale, and with the in- 
crease in freight, both inland and by 
sea, there should be increased activity in 
marine, trucking, and cargo lines. 


WARNING TO SALESMEN 
Underwriters Review 

We wonder if insurance salesmen 
fully realize the dangerous period in 
which they are now living and attempt- 
ing to earn a livelihood. By dangerous 
we don’t mean they are dodging falling 
bom!s and slashing machine-gun bul- 
lets, although such could happen. We do 
mean the danger of treading the same 
old selling paths and failing to see the 
new roads which our radically changed 
economy has forced upon us. 





Quite a Coincidence! 
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“Now isn’t that fortunate! This policy just 
happens to be $50 a month!” — Best’s Fire 
and Casualty News 





INSURANCE BuYER’s 
DEMANDS OUTLINED 


Ralph H. Bell, Insurance Manager 
United Parcel Service, and President 
Risk Research Institute, Inc., N. Y., in 
The Journal of Commerce 


In the performance of his task of ap- 
plying protection to his firm’s assets, the 
insurance manager requires the constant 
aid of producers. For that reason, he 
should limit the number of sources of 
supply, allocating to each a sufficient 
volume of premiums to warrant the good 
service he will require. 

Specifically, the insurance manager 
looks to producers for assistance in the 
following fields: Education, Policy Re- 
visions, Cost Reduction, More Per- 
sonal Contacts and Help, and Loss 
Adjustments. 





A Run for His Money 
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— with reimbursement for all medical ex- 
penses, including physicians’, surgeons’ and 
nurses’ fees, X-ray, operating room costs and 
2? — The Spectator 
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Tire WEAR 
Nation’s Business 


According to a tire expert, the ratio of 
wear on the four wheels is as follows: 
Right rear, 38 per cent; left rear, 29 per 
cent; right front, 19 per cent; left front, 
14 per cent. 


SaFeTy PROBLEM 


F. T. Munch in 
National Safety News 


Today, the average age of aircraft 
workers is between 20 and 27 years, ex- 
cept in certain types of work that require 
years of experience. It is easy to see, then, 
that the new aircraft plant methods and 
the presence of inexperienced, youthful 
workers present real problems to the 
safety engineer. 


*“Rocugs’ ” GALLERY 
Modern Selling 


When an accident occurs to one of the 
trucks of a large Chicago dairy, a car- 
toonist makes a little drawing of the way 
the accident happened. This drawing is 
then pasted on the plant’s bulletin board 
in the locker room, with the driver’s 
photo pasted right in the drawing. This 
“art gallery” is one that no one is anx- 
ious to crash. 


AVIATION TOMORROW 


Printers’ Ink 


Sailplanes or gliders will be used in 
trains, powered by transport plane, to 
deliver freight in the near future. Ger- 
mans used similar trains successfully in 
attack on Greece. Idea is getting tests on 
these shores, even to point where being 
considered for delivery of highest grade 
products. And the towing plane will be 
able to see through clouds. 




















F-L-A-S-—-H-B-A-C-K-S 


THERE never has been anything since the world began so sure to 
result in a sale as personal solicitation. Undoubtedly, many sales 
have been made as the result of advertisements, but mere adver- 
tising by itself, as a rule, accomplishes little. Even if there be ad- 
vertising, the personal solicitation to follow gets the results. — 
Edward C. Stone. . . . The family income is derived mostly from 
the wage earner and the job of the insurance agent is to protect 
that earning capacity with accident and health insurance. Thus, 
the business of the family is not only the biggest business in this 
~_— but the most important socially and economically. — 

. F. White. . To be successful in soliciting insurance, one 
al know where he is going, know whom he is going to see and 
know what he is going to talk about when he gets there, for the so- 
called hit-or-miss method of solicitation is a thing of the past. — 
George Cowton. . . . There is abundant evidence to support the 
contention that the best underwriters are those who are good 
teachers. If we maintain our educational ideals in our selling of 
insurance, neither federal social security nor state old age pension 
nor any other form of social insurance will take the place of the 
individual bought-and-paid-for protection which in the last analy- 
sis will still be the greatest single source of security for the men and 
women of this country. — Dr. S. N. Stevens. . . . Throughout the 
sweep of history, salesmanship has been the driving force of progress 
and the betterment of man’s condition. It is the vital spark which 
throws into high gear and swift, smooth action every important 
activity which distinguishes this nation and the people. — Edwin C. 
Hill. The Insurance Group of the National Association of 
Credit Men is vitally interested in safeguarding credit itself. If we 
safeguard credit we naturally safeguard the nation’s profits; we 
also help to safeguard the earning power of the nation; and finally, 
in such a critical period as this, our safeguarding has a definite 
influence on safeguarding the nation. — Don Campbell. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 
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@ Much for Little 


Theft-Outside-the-Premises Enhances 
Value of Residence Policy 





Inclusion of Insuring Clause 4 Gives 
Extra Good Value to Assured 





STEWART R. POLLOCK 


> SoMETIMES an agent’s 
whole attitude towards an 
insurance coverage is 
changed by the addition of 
one clause or agreement. 
Several weeks ago I noticed 
at the counter a broker whose spe- 
cialty is personal business. This 
broker is quick to judge values, 
and long experience in the insur- 
ance business has enabled him to 
judge the market and plug the 
contract which he considers extra 
value. Knowing this, I asked him 
to come in to talk over residence 
burglary, robbery, theft and lar- 
ceny coverage. Finally, he said: 
“Comparatively few agents realize 
what a tremendous difference the 
theft-outside-the-premises coverage 
made in the saleability of the residence 
policy. When I first heard about that 
extra coverage at a ridiculously small 
additional premium, I gave it some 
thought and study and then decided 
that this coverage made the contract. 
The time was now ripe to sell the resi- 
dence policy! Within a few months, I 
had sold over a hundred residence 
burglary policies — all with theft-out- 


side-the-premises added. That 
extra coverage sold me on the 
contract, and as soon as I was 
sold I was able to sell others.” 


| This broker has a dis- 

cerning eye for coverages 
which will do a job at a bargain 
price. All he has to work with is 
eight hours a day and a burning 
conviction that what he is selling is 
extra good value. When the under- 
writers made it possible to add to 
the residence policy the theft-out- 
side-the-premises protection at the 
present rates, they put into the 
hands of the producer a real tool 
to secure premiums. Since this 
broker started his campaign, he has 
had several small losses and now 
he is able to cite to his prospects 
specific cases where recovery was 
made, which is always sure to put 
a real punch into any insurance 
sales talk. 

In the same building in which 
our branch office is located is an 
agent for a competing company. 
This man travels in entirely differ- 
ent social circles from the broker 
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mentioned above. His family has 
been in our city for several genera- 
tions and his wife’s name is always 
in the society news. His specialty 
is personal or individual business 
as compared with commercial 
lines, and he has the personal busi- 
ness of many of the business lead- 
ers of our city. And he has this 
business for reasons other than his 
excellent contacts. 

I have come to know him, and 
have observed that he has unusual 
analytical powers and in addition 
is thorough and painstaking. Last 
fall, when I dropped in to see him, 
he volunteered the information 
that he had spent an interesting 
and profitable summer stressing 
just one coverage. I asked him 
what it was and he told me: 


“Since the theft-outside-the-prem- 
ises coverage has been added to the 
residence policy, sales resistance has 
been reduced considerably. Person- 
ally, I consider this coverage a good 
insurance buy and accordingly I have 
stressed it. The results of my efforts 
have been much better than I ex- 
pected.” 


Thus, two shrewd insurance 
men, whose specialty is the pro- 
duction of personal business, were 
willing to spend time and effort to 
go after residence burglary, rob- 
bery, theft and larceny. These men 
are experienced; they keep their 
fingers on the pulse of the insur- 
ance buying public. Like you, they 


October 


have to make every minute count 
towards commissions each day. 
When they analyzed the residence 
policy with theft-outside-the prem- 
ises, they knew it would sell if 
properly presented — and it did! 
* * * 
Knowing the value of this pol- 


STEWART R. POLLOCK 


. . a clause gives him pause 


icy, why don’t we sell more? Per- 
haps because of a neglect to discuss 
this particular insuring agreement 
with present assureds. Why not as- 
sume that every new prospect for 
residence burglary will want theft- 
outside-the-premises and include 
this insuring agreement in the quo- 
tation? Theft-outside-the-premises 
coverage costs exceedingly little. 





1942 


The policy is better value with it. 
It should help greatly to enhance 
the appeal of your proposal. 

The occasional producer of resi- 
dence policies as well as the agent 


@ Insurance Anecdotes — JI 


THEFT-OUTSIDE-THE-PREMISES 4! 


whose specialty is the production 
of personal insurance, will do well 
to stress insuring agreement 4 
during the remainder of 1942 and 
in the other times to come. 


The Case of the Whitechapel Gin Mill 


W. F. SOMERVILLE 


> Ir was Saturday evening in 
London years ago. I received a 
message to go down immediately 
to the East End in Whitechapel, 
a very, very tough neighborhood 
in the dock district, to investigate 
the cause of a fire. 

Borrowing old and dilapidated 
clothing in an endeavor to dis- 
guise myself, | proceeded to the 
district and entered a “gin mill.” 
Hearing some talk of the fire, I 
became acquainted with the man 
whose property was burned. After 
buying a couple of drinks, he 


invited me over to see the ruins of 
the workshop. 

While looking over the loss, he 
asked me into his home and called 
to his wife in the rear to fix me a 
“good” drink. I disposed of the 
drink (being a little afraid of the 
situation) in a flower pot and 
managed to get out of the house. 

The next week both the man 
and his wife were arrested and 
charged with drugging and rob- 
bing sailors; they were given a 
sentence of nine months hard 
labor. The loss was never paid. 


For the Men in Service 


If you do not carefully file all issues of the JourNAL for pos- 
sible future reference, let some insurance man now in the 
armed services benefit from it. Two cents postage will carry 
the JouRNAL to service men anywhere in the world where the 
domestic mail service may be in operation. Preferably, use 
wrapper or envelope, although the magazine may be for- 
warded “‘as is,” merely by writing name and address in space 
provided at top of back cover, with 2¢ stamp affixed thereto. 





@ Additional Advantages of Stock Coverage 
Will Be Published from Time to Time 


Some Advantages of “Taking Stock”’ 


AGENT’S SERVICES 

Changed conditions; new buildings; 
additional equipment; higher inven- 
tories; difficulties of replacing ma- 
chinery and getting raw stock or 
finished materials, and the scarcity of 
labor — all these point anew to the 
need of having a competent agent or 
broker survey your present-day haz- 
ards and provide coverage essential to 
your continued operation. 


INDIRECT BENEFITS 


Capital stock casualty-surety insur- 
ance companies have for many years 
operated a service program that for 
comprehensive scope and humani- 
tarian purpose is unsurpassed by any 
business or industry and equalled by 
few. It has two primary purposes: (1) 
To prevent accidents with their at- 
tendant tragedies, both human and 
economic (2) By reducing the number 
of accidents, to reduce the cost of 
insurance. 


EarLyY BEGINNINGS 


Modern accident insurance in the 
United States began with the organi- 
zation of a stock company. 





Four-Foip SEcurRITY 


Stock companies afford their policy- 
holders security from four sources: (1) 
Capital (2) Premiums (3) Unearned 
Premium Reserve (4) Surplus. 

A Virav Part oF BusINEss 

Capital stock insurance companies be- 
lieve in, support and are an important 
part of this country’s competitive sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 


AN INDISPENSABLE TRIO 


As compared with his direct-selling 
non-stock competitor, the local agent 
is of an entirely different species. In 
his blood is a little of the stuff of pio- 
neers, and the initiative, driving-force 
and deep abiding interest that char- 
acterize the independent business 
man. He knows what his companies 
can offer, he learns what his clients 
need. As a middleman performing an 
indispensable service, it’s his job to 
bring the two together — the client 
and the company — with the result 
that all three — client, company and 
agent —are all better off than if 
either of the two alone —client or 
company — tried to carry on with- 
out his services. 
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“‘Well, offhand, I’d say you hit the jack- 
pot in your accident clauses, Mr. Bank !”’ 


MEDICAL 
DEPT _ 
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“He didn’t think I was physically fit.” 
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- WARREN 
Evans jr 


“Got a dime, Miss Gay? We want to toss 
to see who pays your salary this week.” 














“It is evident that the thief had a 
thorough knowledge of our business 
methods. So that eliminates most of my 
employees as suspects !”’ 





@ Leading Questions 


Capsule Sales Strategy 


The point was made in the June- 
July issue of the JournaL (F. W. 
Potter, page 17) that a good insurance 
salesman should have several “leading 
questions” on every type of coverage, 
for use during the early part of the 
interview to stimulate curiosity and 
interest. Mr. Potter believes in taking 
his own medicine, too, for he has nine 
such questions for residence burglary, 
for instance, and 16 on automobile in- 
surance. Prompted by his example, we 
have asked a number of our readers 
for similar bits of capsule sales strat- 
egy, a few of which are listed, in lieu of 
our regular quiz type of questions: 


If you hire a carpenter to shingle your 
roof, and he is injured, are you covered 
if he claims negligence on your part? 

Do you want your accident prepaid or 
C.O0.D.? 

If your minor child drives your car 
without your permission and has an ac- 
cident, are you liable? 

Can you collect a loss under your 
present insurance if goods are taken from 
the premises and there is no visible 
evidence of forcible entry? 


If you carry medical payments cover- 
age with your auto policy and you are 
injured while driving or riding in a car 
not owned by you, are you covered? 

If employees are allowed to drive a 
tractor home after work and use it to 
return to work in the morning, is the 
employer insured for the private use of 
the tractor and is the employee insured 
in the event of accident? 


What, if any, is the advantage to an 
employer being named as additional as- 
sured under an employee’s policy? 


If two employees, while at work, get 


into an argument resulting in physical 
injury, is the injury compensible? 

Will your automobile public liability 
policy pay you, or your friends, for hos- 
pital, medical or burial fees after an 
accident that occurs while they are rid- 
ing in your car? 

Could an employee of a subcontractor 
collect from a general contractor if in- 
jured on a job? 

If you use your own car in a funeral 
procession and an accident results, is the 
funeral director responsible for this 
damage or is the owner liable? 

What would your directors (stock- 
holders — management — heirs — tax- 
payers — public, etc.) say after a loss 
when they found out the risk could have 
been insured? 

Is there such a thing as 100% cover- 
age under an automobile policy? 

Does insurance cover area under side- 
walk which has glass prisms in it? If an 
employee slipped on the sidewalk, would 
the claim come under O. L. & T. or 
W. C.? 

The father of an assured is sitting in an 
automobile parked on the premises. The 
assured slams the door on father’s hand. 
Does claim come under O. L. & T. 
policy? 

Are you open to possible damages by 
lawsuit if guests in your car are injured? 


[Note. — We are indebted to the fol- 
lowing sources for this material: C. R. 
Carnahan, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; 
John H. Eglof, Hartford, Connecticut; 
G. S. McIntosh, Los Angeles, California; 
William E. Wilson, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Arthur D. Hall Agency, Columbus, 
Ohio; Frank B. Flournoy, Memphis, 
Tennessee; B. J. Weldon, Wichita, 
Kansas; S. L. Hedge, Dayton, Ohio; 
Clarence M. Cornwell, West Des 
Moines, Iowa; Harold W. Lorenz, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. — Ep.] 
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Servicing ““War-Orphaned” Accounts 


ROGER WILLIAMS BUDLONG 


It seems only proper, says the author, 
that some mention be made of John M. 
Warner, Chicago insurance broker, who 
thought up this idea during the last war 
while playing golf with a friend who, at 
about the 15th hole, snapped his fingers 
and looked startled, when he recalled 
that this was the day that a certain in- 
surance policy would lapse and his in- 
surance agent had been drafted. Mr. 
Warner reassured his golf partner that 
he could take care of it for him and see 
that coverage was continued. This so 
impressed Mr. Warner with the possi- 
bility of others being deserted by their 
insurance agents, that he dreamed up 
this idea, which has gained real promi- 
nence in the present war. — Ep. 


> ARE you, or do you expect to 
be, a draftee or volunteer in the 
service of your country? Then you 
will be interested in this simple 
but vital plan to keep your insur- 
ance business intact until you re- 
turn to civilian life after the war. 
It scarcely needs explanation but 


like many things designed for 
one’s own benefit, a job of selling 
must be done. What action you 
take is purely voluntary and the 
more readers of this publication 
who follow or adopt this system 
the more demobilized service men 
will return to business life after 
the war with an opportunity to 
take up their insurance business 
where they left off. In itself, that is 
sufficient reason for you to read on. 

War respects no man’s business 
if that man’s services in war are 
more immediately valuable than 
his services in business. A profes- 
sional man, whose business de- 
pends almost entirely upon 
direct customer-relationship and 
especially on the service that such 
relationship implies, can ill afford 
to close his office doors and be 
gone for the duration, expecting 


a 


Business perpetuity record aids in continuing 
service to clients of men fighting for Uncle Sam 
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to find things just about as he left 
them when duty called. 

The insurance producer is a 
professional man. His conscience 
will not permit him to leave his 
assureds stranded while he fights 
for Uncle Sam. Naturally, he will 
make some disposition of his files, 
turning over a list of his assureds 
to a partner, associate or some 
designated and competent insur- 
ance producer. That is what the 
practice has been up to now and 
many will admit that it has not 
been very satisfactory. Why? 

The one you select to service 
your assureds must be given every 
opportunity to do the kind of job 
you were doing before you left. He 
must know a great deal more 
about each insurance account than 
merely a name and address. He 
can inadvertently or unwisely call 
an account at home when that ac- 
count prefers to discuss such mat- 
ters in his office, or vice versa. He 
can unwittingly call by phone on 
the very day that the assured is 
presiding over a Board meeting. 
Countless situations may develop 
or the account even may be lost, 
all because the proxy producer 
has chosen the wrong place and 
the wrong time to discuss insurance. 

Again, the duly appointed cus- 
todian of your business may call 
an assured about an important 
change and find the assured can’t 
be reached. But, in such an event, 
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if he knew there was a second 
party to contact, he would quickly 
perform a service and get on to the 
next matter of business. 

Your assured may spend much 
of his time on his 120-acre estate 
miles from any railroad, accessible 
only by automobile; with the tire 


ROGER WILLIAMS BUDLONG 


Don’t desert your customers while in the 
service of your country 


and gas shortage what it is today, 
it might be important to know 
whether the customer can be 
reached by other convenient means 
of transportation. 


Know CLuIEntT’s Hasirts 


We who sell appreciate the im- 
portance of knowing our custom- 
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ers’ habits of doing business. One may be slow in paying his pre- 
assured has left the matter of re- mium but that need not mean 
newal entirely in your hands; you he’s a deadbeat. He has his rea- 
automatically renew andsendhim sons, but at least some inkling 
a statement. Another assured may _ should be given to the one who is 
be in the habit of being solicited servicing your business as to the 
for renewals even 
though he is com- 
pletely satisfied 





Have a supply of forms similar to this printed or run off 
: z on the mimeograph, preferably the 84 x 11 size. Make out 
with your service. one for each of your assureds, and have the whole batch 
This is important ready for your proxy or successor to use in event of call to 


information for service, accident or even death. 
your designated 
pro tem successor, 
as well as knowing 

Address of assured _ _ _ = 
to whom the poli- "See ON Position he1d 
cies should be Seat convenient place te contact assured 





U. S. SERVICE MEN'S INSURANCE BUSINESS RECORD 


Name of assured — —_— — 


mailed. Your as- Most opportune time of day to contact assured Telephone No. 
sured may have Second party to contact (if necessary) 

reasons for want- ates : 

ing to keep that 
endowment policy 


Telephone No. 


The best way to reach assured or party by automobile 


in the vault of his The best way to reach assured or party by other than automobile 
office. To list such _ ——_—__—_—_— —_— 

personal reasons It is my custom to fenew and forward policies to the above assured 
for sending a pol- 
icy to a specified 
address is unnec- My opinion of the assured's financial responsibility and credit standing 
essary, but the ad- 
dress to which the — 

policy is sent may Business matters can be discussed, if necessary, during my absence with 
be vitally impor- 
tant to the as- 
sured. 

The financial 
responsibility of 
your customer will 
explain a multi- 
tude of things. He 


It is my custom to solicit renewal before renewing 
Policies should be mailed to__— 


Neme—— — ~~ - . — Telephone No.— —-— 





Locat ion——____—_ - = are 


It is agreed that new business developed in connection with the continu- 
ation of my business will be credited to my account. 


Essential points in connection with the coverage are as follows——___— 
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financial responsibility of your 
assured, so he can act accordingly. 

It is a mighty good thing, too, 
for the producer’s business affairs 
in general, to have someone who 
can be reached who has knowl- 
edge of these business affairs and 
it is well to have it clearly under- 
stood in what manner you wish 
the commission credited to your 
account, especially where new 
business develops as a result of the 
service which your proxy performs. 

All this and much more infor- 
mation should be kept in a private 
notebook along with your other 
vital records, just in case your 
draft number comes up or Wash- 
ington should hasten to notify you 
that you have been commissioned 
a Brigadier General. 

To facilitate this thought, an 
8%" x 11” loose-leaf form has 
been prepared, merely suggestive 
of the way such information 
should be kept. For your own good 
you are urged to adopt such a 


form, improved or changed of 


course to suit your personal needs 
and kept in a binder to be hauled 
out when war, accident or even 
death take you from your business. 


be 
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To say you owe it to yourself to 
get into the habit of keeping in- 
dividual records to instruct your 
successor, is unnecessary; even 
more than that, you owe it to your 
assureds who look to you for per- 
sonal service er the best possible 
substitute whatever circumstance 
may take you from your desk. 
You owe it to your country to go 
to war with the minimum of 
worries and the carefree spirit 
that makes for good morale in the 
armed forces. Lastly, you owe it to 
the business of insurance — capi- 
tal stock insurance, for which the 
commissioned producer is_ the 
moving force. The elimination of 
the middleman is more likely 
where the middleman fails to 
perform his service perpetually. 
He can’t avoid going to war, per- 
haps, but he can avoid desertion 
of his customers who, in his ab- 
sence, may well turn away from 
him to the salaried solicitor of the 
non-stock or, in a weak moment, 
endorse some crackpot scheme for 
compulsory social insurance, elim- 
inating the middleman altogether. 

Think it over! Better still than 
that, do it now! 


Schoolboy Boner: The judge was very kind. He 
asked the deceased if he had anything to say. 











the announced policy of THE CasuaLTy AND 
SuRETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 
we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 


Bee besides being the soul of wit, is also 


we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ‘‘A Bird’s-Eye Picture of Oppor- 
tunities in Fidelity,’ by Calvin A. Soriero, Assistant Agency 
Director of the National Surety Corporation, New York City 











A Bird’s-Eye Picture of 
Opportunities in Fidelity 


CALVIN A. SORIERO 


r IS DIFFICULT to say whether the 
I gross underdevelopment of the 
fidelity field should be described as a 
neglected source of 


I 


NATURE OF Fipetiry MARKET 


In the five years from 





agency income or as 
an agency failure to 
perform an_ essential 
public service. In any 
case, the insurance 
agents of this country 
are passing up a large 


Casualty-Surety 


ee? J lo, ais 
Encyclopedia 


1937 to 1941, stock in- 
surance companies paid 
$11,427,000 in average 
annual fidelity losses. 
This was but 5.7% of 
the estimated minimum 
losses. If we allow a 
liberal 2.3% for addi- 





share of the commis- 
sions on a_ potential 
premium market of perhaps as much 
as $262,500,000 annually and trusting 
employers are absorbing losses caused 
by dishonesty which total at least 
$184,000,000 per year. 

Before a meeting of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants in 1939 J. S. Seidman, 
C.P.A., declared: 


“Over $200,000,000 a year is lost to 
industry through employee frauds. This, 
however, is only the amount ferreted out 
and made public. There is no telling how 
much additional is lost either in unde- 
tected frauds or those that, for one reason 
or another, are hushed.” 


Estimates from various other re- 
liable sources soar upward, 


tional losses paid by 
self-insurors and companies other 
than stock companies, this means 
that employers themselves absorbed 
92% of the $200,000,000. Many other- 
wise sound concerns disappeared from 
the business scene in the process. 

If only 8% of the losses were cov- 
ered by insurance, this indicates that 
only 8% of the potential market was 
sold. Let us assume, however, an op- 
timistic 16% of the potential market 
is sold on this basis of $42,000,000 writ- 
ten by agents of stock companies in 
1941, which barely began the job of 
plowing this fertile field. Sharp plow- 
shares in such rich loam can do much 
to offset volume which is nose-diving 
elsewhere. 

Compare this record with fire 
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insurance. According to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the ag- 
gregate property fire losses in 1941 
amounted to $303,895,000. Of this, 
$199,000,000, or 65%, was covered by 
insurance in stock companies. An- 
other 10% was insured in non-stock 
companies. If we al- 
low 5% for losses 
covered by self-insur- 
ance plans, we thus 
find that total fire losses 
were 80% insured! 
Here agents have 
well earned a hand- 


brilliant performance 
of an important public 
service. They created 
a popular demand for 
what is essentially a 
catastrophe coverage. 

Why then have they 
failed to insure more 
than a mere 16% of 
total fidelity losses? 

There are at least 
three major factors 
which tend to account 
for the sluggish devel- 
opment in the fidelity field: (1) 
fidelity losses get no publicity (2) 
employers believe honest men do not 
steal and (3) employers rely too much 
on audits to uncover dishonesty. 

The public accepts the need for 


name 


For Casualty-Surety Encyclopedia 
No. 1, “A Bird’s-Eye Picture of the 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance Con- 
tract,” by Harold J. Badum, see THE 
CasuaLTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, April, 
1941, page 46. 


ae 
OUTLINE 


MARKET 
: (a) Potential premiums 
some profit for their (b) Comparison with fire 
insurance 
(c) Retarding factors 


COVERAGE 
Purpose 
Basic character 


Individual and sched- 
ule coverage 
Blanket coverage 


SALE 
Soliciting new business 
Honesty insurance as a 


fire, auto liability or accident insur- 
ance as a matter of course and scoffs 
at the need for fidelity coverage. 
Why? There are thousands of reasons 
—reasons in the form of unrecog- 
nized, high-powered salesmen who 
are constantly talking about fire, auto 
and accident risks 
while never uttering a 
word about the haz- 
ards of fidelity risks. 
Probably few of us 
have ever actually seen 
a discovered embez- 
zler but how many 
have never seen a 
wild, destructive fire 
raging in the night or 
seen the bloody body 
of an unconscious 
driver being removed 
from his overturned 
car? How many have 
never felt the par- 
alyzing thrill of a fire 
engine’s warning bell 
nor heard the piercing 
siren of an ambulance 
rushing to the scene 
of a serious accident? 


INDIRECT “‘SALESMEN”’ 


Among the “salesmen” of accident 
insurance should be included the fel- 
low who is walking across the street, 
is run over by an automobile and has 
his leg broken. A crowd of fifty to 
seventy-five people either see the 
accident or hear the ambulance taking 
the victim to the hospital. The next 
week his wife is playing bridge and 
her friends and her friends’ friends 
hear all about the size of the hospital 
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bill, the doctor’s fees, how long her 
husband is going to be away from 
work and how difficult it is to make 
ends meet. For many evenings the 
victim is visited by friends who see the 
results of the accident and their 
friends and their friends’ friends hear 
the costly details. And of course all 
of his fellow employees are sure to 
hear about it in one way or another. 

The man who ran over the victim 
is also a very fine “salesman.” After 
seeing that the victim is well taken 
care of he goes home that night and 
nervously, tells his wife about the acci- 
dent. He wonders if the victim is 
going to sue him and if so, for how 
much. The next day he tells his fellow 
employees at the office how it hap- 
pened and why it wasn’t his fault. A 
few days later he tells them how much 
he is being sued for. When the trial 
comes up, he broadcasts to the wide 
world the testimony that was given. 
He tells how untrue some of it was and 
how unfairly it worked against him. 
Whether he wins or loses the case, he 
has helped sell a lot of people on 
automobile liability insurance. 

The newspapers and the radio 
are also excellent “salesmen.” They 
are daily and hourly impressing 
upon the public the need for various 
coverages as they report automobile 
accidents, fires, aeroplane crashes, 
floods, tornadoes and other news- 
worthy catastrophes. 

In the fidelity field, no one who has 
stolen from his employer goes out and 
brags about how he stole, how thor- 
oughly his employer trusted him, how 
simple it was for him to steal and how 
he could steal just as easily from 


October 


anyone else. Nor do we find that an 
employer will go out and brag to the 
world that an employee succeeded in 
embezzling his money in spite of a 
very fine accounting system and in 
spite of the employee’s long term of 
trustworthy service with the firm. 
Employers are reluctant to talk 
about their experiences with dishonest 


CALVIN A. SORIERO 
Tells how “‘peculations pyramid” 


employees. They are fearful that their 
customers will lose confidence. They 
are even more fearful that their 
creditors might restrict terms pre- 
viously enjoyed. If employers would 
talk of their experiences with dishonest 
employees, the premiums in this field 
would skyrocket. Since they do not 
talk about them, it is the job of every 
wide-awake agent to get this story 
over to all his clients and prospects. 
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Honest Men Steal. — Lack of pub- 
licity also prevents an employer from 
hearing about losses sustained by 
other employers who are not only in 
his own town but perhaps in his own 
block. This “hush” psychology con- 
firms him in his judgment that his own 
employees would never steal. He is 
convinced that they are honest men 
— and they probably are. 

But we saw that an annual average 
of $11,427,000 was paid in losses dur- 
ing the years 1937-1941. By and large, 
every employee bonded was _ thor- 
oughly investigated by trained investi- 
gators and found to have had a clear 
record in the past. They were the hon- 
est men, like you or like me, who quali- 
fied for bond after thousands had been 
disqualified. They were honest men by 
any standard and yet they misap- 
propriated their employers’ funds. 

We are not talking about the care- 
lessness of honest men resulting in 
accidental damage with its clinging 
judgment barnacles. We are talking 
about the deliberate, premeditated 
stealing of respected men in positions 
of trust. That they still embezzled 
after painstaking, expensive investi- 
gation designed to eliminate all weak 
characters is a shocking commentary 
on honest men. 

Surety companies sustain losses be- 
cause even honest men are men. We 
aren’t all strong enough to resist 
providing for an infant child or an ill 
wife by dishonest means when all 
other means fail. Some of us are weak 
enough to succumb to the thrill of 
what began as innocent gambling, 
social drinking or curious interest in 
an attractive woman. All men have 
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personal lives beyond the regulation 
of any employer. Most of them are 
capable of moral breakdown if a par- 
ticular combination of circumstances 
conspires against them. 

It is the common experience of all 
companies that these honest men be- 
gin to slip when they take some small 
sum with the righteous intention of 
returning it, do return it and are un- 
discovered. It is much easier the sec- 
ond time and gradually they fail to 
make good their surreptitious borrow- 
ings — sometimes because the intent 
to return the money disappears and 
sometimes because circumstances in 
their personal lives make it impossible. 
In either case, peculations pyramid. 
The more trustworthy the employee, 
the less carefully he is supervised and 
the greater his opportunity to pyramid 
takings running into ruinous amounts 
over a period of years. 


AuDITS 

Many well-managed concerns have 
either a salaried auditor or call in: 
public accountants to check their 
records. No concern can invest a por- 
tion of its income more wisely than 
on competent audits. In fact, it is an 
established underwriting practice to 
require frequent audits on cases with 
doubtful loss histories. 

But a false sense of security is 
developed where these employers 
rely on audits to uncover dishonesty. 
The purpose of an audit is to deter- 
mine that accounting records are so 
maintained as to present to the man- 
agement a true picture of a company’s 
financial condition. If dishonesty is 
uncovered, that is but incident to the 
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audit just as changing the method of 
depreciating equipment for tax pur- 
poses might be suggested as an inci- 
dent. On this point, let me quote 
Mr. Seidman again: 

“The part about employee frauds that 
does cause blush, at least to the cheek of 
an auditor, is that when the frauds are 
exposed, it is found that so many of 
them had been started and blithely had 
been going on for long periods of time 
untouched by auditing pursuit. Even 
more damaging is the fact that fre- 
quently some of these frauds come to 
light, not as a result of internal control 
or auditing technique but wholly out of 
accidental or adventitious circumstances. 
Chance rather than auditing prevails. 
Frauds detected by auditing no doubt 
by far preponderate over those that 
elude auditors. However, many frauds 
have defied the calendar and, when at 
last they came to grief, the apprehender 
was dogged luck, not science.” 

There is no system of bookkeeping 
which can wholly prevent dishonesty. 
There is no system of auditing which 
will unerringly reveal dishonesty. The 
only absolute guarantee of protection 
against dishonesty is for the employer 
to purchase adequate fidelity coverage 
in a reliable company. 


II 
NATURE OF FIDELITY COVERAGE 


A fidelity bond, like all bonds, is a 
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three-party contract. Company agrees 
to pay employer for losses caused by 
dishonesty of employees covered by the 
bond. These employees are bound, 
whether they sign an application or 
not, to reimburse company for losses 
it sustains. 

Continuous, Not Cumulative. — Cov- 
erage applies continuously from in- 
ception to termination in one amount 
regardless of number of premiums 
paid. It is not cumulative from year to 
year. 

Covers Acts Committed, Not Losses 
Discovered. —It rarely happens that 
an employee takes his employer’s 
money unless he has devised a scheme 
to conceal the shortage. Thus, when 
losses are discovered, they are gen- 
erally found to have begun months or 
years before. 

There is obviously a great difference 
between coverage against losses sus- 
tained while a bond is in force and 
losses discovered while in force. Cover- 
age might logically be written on 
either basis but the general practice is 
to indemnify against losses sustained 
through acts committed during the 
term of the bond. 

Individual and Schedule Coverage. — 
An individual bond covers a single 
employee for a fixed amount in any 
position at any location. A name 
schedule bond is merely a convenient 








“Dishonesty Insurance, 


One group of employers carrying aggregate bonds of 
$1,500,000 sustained losses due to acts of 350 defaulters to the 


extent of $6,500,000; 77% or 


$5,000,000 under-insurance. 
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single form providing the same cov- 
erage as separate individual bonds on 
two or more employees. 

A position schedule does not cover 
employees by name. Instead, it covers 
all occupants of named positions. The 
name schedule is the more popular 
because employers generally prefer to 
know employees are covered in any 
position at any location rather than 
that coverage applies only to desig- 
nated positions. Moreover, the latter 
form contains a co-insurance clause 
which cuts down coverage in the 
event it is found all occupants of a 
given position had not been reported 
for premium purposes at the time a 
loss develops. 

Main Points of Comparison. — Since 
there are no standard forms for in- 
dividual and schedule bonds on either 
name or position basis, many varied 
terms and conditions are found in 
them. This is confusing to the average 
insurance agent but it should not be. 
There are only three points which 
have major significance in any selling 
situation when comparison becomes 
necessary. 

7. Comparison Insuring Clauses. — 
Since fidelity applications differ in 
degree of desirability, insuring clauses 
are graduated in degree of protection 
afforded. The typical narrow form is 
usually limited to larceny and em- 
bezzlement. The typical broad form 
covers larceny, theft, embezzlement, 
forgery, misappropriation, wrongful 
abstraction, wilful misapplication or 
any other act of fraud or dishonesty. 
Most acts of employee dishonesty are 
in the nature of larceny or embezzle- 
ment but many are not. Where an 
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employee falsifies records to increase 
his apparent commission earnings and 
the employer voluntarily pays him on 
the basis of those records, there has 
been dishonesty but no larceny or em- 
bezzlement. The value of the broad 
form is in the words “or any other act 
of fraud or dishonesty.” 

In the very broadest forms, there is 
frequently an automatic coverage 
clause. This usually assures coverage 
up to 90 days without notice on all 
new employees and on employees 
moved into position bonded in larger 
amounts than their prior position. It is 
designed to prevent any loss of protec- 
tion through good faith failure to give 
notice of coverage desired. 

2. Comparison Discovery Clauses. — 
The narrow forms customarily provide 
that losses must be discovered within 
three months (or perhaps six months 
or a year) from termination of the 
bond in its entirety or as to the em- 
ployee causing the loss. The broad 
form extends the discovery period to 
two or even three years. 

3. Comparison Salvage Clauses. — The 
narrow form provides that, where the 
loss exceeds the amount of coverage 
on the employee causing the loss, the 
employer and the surety shall share 
any salvage recovered. The broad 
form would grant the employer all 
salvage until fully reimbursed for the 
total loss he sustained. One is known 
as a “pro-rata salvage clause” and 
the other as a “full salvage clause.” 

Rates. — Rates are the same for all 
name and position forms except for 
variations in minimum premiums. 
The first step is to look for the type of 
business in the classified index of the 
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manual. If your applicant’s business 
is named, apply the rates on the page 
cited. If not, apply the unclassified 
rates on pages 1 and 2. These latter 
rates apply in the great majority of 
cases and are very easy to understand. 
Classified rates are applied on pre- 
cisely the same basis and merely vary 
in amount. 

Underwriting. — In general, all em- 
ployees are divided for underwriting 
purposes into outside and _ inside 
classes. Inside employees, because of 
greater supervision, are preferred to 
outside employees. Moreover, inside 
employees are generally on a salary 
basis whereas outside employees are 
frequently on a commission basis. The 
income of one class is certain and of 
the other uncertain. 

Outside employees are difficult to 
cover alone although they are more 
favorably regarded on a schedule 
developing a substantial inside pre- 
mium. If the outside employees are 
particularly undesirable, they may 
occasionally be handled by providing 
that some appropriate amount will be 
deducted from each loss reported. A 
good guide to the desirability of busi- 
ness is the rate. 55¢ per $100 is aver- 
age. Rates in excess of 75¢ per $100 
are a danger signal. 


BLANKET COVERAGE.— By 1926 
the demand for some type of blanket 
coverage crystallized in the promulga- 
tion by the Surety Association of 
America of the primary commercial 
blanket bond. Two years later, came 
the blanket position bond. 

Both bonds are similar to the broad 
form schedule bonds in that they 
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contain insuring clauses covering any 
fraudulent or dishonest acts and grant 
full salvage to the employer. The 
period for discovery of loss in the com- 
mercial blanket bond is one year from 
the date of termination of the bond as 
an entirety or as to any employee; in 
the blanket position bond, two years. 
Both must cover all employees in like 
amount. 

The primary commercial blanket 
bond is distinguishable from the blan- 
ket position bond in (1) nature of cov- 
erage (2) restoration after loss and (3) 
method of procuring additional cov- 
erage on any given employee. 

Primary Commercial Blanket Bond and 
Underlying. — This does not afford 
separate coverage on each employee 
but provides a blanket amount avail- 
able for “‘any one loss or series of losses 
caused by fraudulent or dishonest acts 
of any employee or combination of 
employees.” Minimum, $10,000. 

Any loss paid reduces the total bond 
by that amount. The bond is auto- 
matically restored to its full amount 
as of the date of notice of loss and the 
employer becomes obligated to pay a 
pro-rata restoration premium. The 
restored amount, however, applies 
only to losses caused by dishonest acts 
committed thereafter. It does not 
apply to any losses which were in 
existence but undiscovered on the 
date of restoration. This is known as 
“prospective restoration.” By adding 
10% or less, depending on the bond 
amount, to the original premium, 
“retroactive restoration” may be 
added which would restore the bond 
after loss to its full amount for losses 
caused by dishonest acts committed 
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during its term but either before or 
after restoration. 

Frequently additional coverage is 
desired on some specific employee 
where the exposure is greater than the 
average employee. Such coverage is 
purchased in the 
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than underlies the blanket bond. Such 
coverage is known as “specific excess 
indemnity.” 

Rates. — Rates for both the primary 
commercial blanket bond and the 
blanket position bond are predicated 

upon classifica- 





usual individual 
or schedule form 
and it underlies 
the blanket bond. 
A credit of 50% 
of the underlying 
premium is al- 
lowed on 
the blanket 
premium. 
Blanket Position 
Bond and Specific 
Excess. —Con- 
trary to the single 
amount covering 








all employees in 
the primary com- 





tion of employees 
into A, B and C 
exposure groups. 
A employees are 
those who regu- 
larly handle or 
have custody of 
money, securities 
or merchandise. 
B are those inside 
employees whose 
regular duties do 
not include the 
handling or cus- 
tody of money, 
securities or 
merchandise. C 








blanket 
full 


mercial 
bond, the 
amount of the 
blanket position 
bond applies to each employee. The 
total coverage is the amount of the 
bond multiplied by the number of 
employees. Minimum, $2,500. 

Since the amount of the bond is 
applicable to each employee, a loss 
paid on any one or more employees 
does not reduce the coverage on other 
employees. Thus there is no need for a 
restoration clause or a restoration 
premium, 

Where additional coverage is de- 
sired on designated employees, it is 
purchased in the usual individual or 
schedule form but it overlies rather 


“Which one of you is the 
ployee who hasn’t been 


are wage earners 
such as factory 
workers, mechan- 
ics and laborers. 

The premium for A employees is 
computed in accordance with a 
formula in the manual. The premium 
for B employees is $.90 each on the 
primary commercial blanket bond 
and $1.00 each on the blanket position 
bond. There is no charge for em- 
ployees in C. 

Until recently, premiums for blan- 
ket bonds were beyond the reach of 
the small employer. Today, an em- 
ployer having five or less A employees 
may get a minimum primary commer- 
cial blanket bond in the amount of 
$10,000 for $90, or he may purchase 


new em- 


bonded yet?” 
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a minimum blanket position bond in 
the amount of $2,500 for $63. 

Advantages of Blanket over Schedule 
Coverage. — Most advantages of blan- 
ket over schedule coverage stem out 
of the fact that all employees must be 
covered in like amount. 

A notorious evil in selecting em- 
ployees to be bonded and estimating 
individual exposures is that losses are 
unpredictable both as to source and 
amount. The uncertainty as to where 
the loss will originate is eliminated by 
the fact that all employees on the pay- 
roll at the inception date of the bond 
are covered. Moreover, all new 


employees taken on during the bond 
year are automatically covered with- 
out charge and without notice. 

The uncertainty as to the size which 
might be attained by a loss is elimi- 
nated by the fact that all employees 


are covered in like amount. 

Moreover, since all employees are 
covered, any loss which could only 
occur because of some dishonest act 
on the part of an employee is covered 
whether or not the employee causing 
the loss can be identified. On a sched- 
ule bond the employee causing the loss 
must be identified, not only to be sure 
that a premium was paid for the 
coverage, but because a loss cannot be 
lightly charged to an insured employee 
without proof. 

When all are covered in this man- 
ner, there is no possibility of a stagger- 
ing loss being sustained on a man who 
was omitted from a schedule or named 
in inadequate amount. Blanket cov- 
erage eliminates guesswork. 

An indirect advantage revolves 
around the matter of bookkeeping. 
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Schedule bonds require payment of 
additional or return premiums for 
changes in the insured personnel. On 
a big risk, this involves costly detail. 
Blanket bonds eliminate bookkeeping 
for employers, agents and companies. 


III 
SALE OF Fipe.tiry COVERAGE 


In discussing the nature of the 
fidelity market, it was pointed out 
that there are at least three beliefs 
retarding the sale of these lines: (1) 
that losses are infrequent (2) that only 
dishonest men steal and (3) that audits 
are sufficient security. 

In any sale, it is probable that at 
least one of these resistance factors 
will have to be overcome. Therefore, 
your basic approach in selling should 
be to find out which of these factors 
are present in the prospect’s mind. 
Eliminate them and your percentage 
of closed sales will skyrocket. 

Soliciting New Business. — In solicit- 
ing new fidelity coverage, go beyond 
the obvious prospects. Sell the need 
for this type of insurance to account- 
ants, lawyers, bankers and credit men. 
Accountants and lawyers who under- 
stand fidelity willingly recommend it 
to their clients. Their recommenda- 
tions carry weight. Bankers and credit 
men are educated to the wisdom of 
requiring fire and, frequently, life 
insurance in connection with the 
extension of credit. Fidelity coverage 
is not less essential. It is simply un- 
recognized as a major insurable 
hazard. 

Prospects. — Among specific pros- 
pects there are some best bets. In an 
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analysis which was recently made by 
one company of 485 new blanket 
bonds selected at random from a 
year’s writing, it was found that 
insurance and/or real estate agencies 
were the most frequent buyers. * This 
is as it should be because until the 
insurance agent has sold himself on 
the need for fidelity coverage, the 
market is going to remain unsold. 
Few salesmen successfully sell prod- 
ucts they do not firmly believe in. No 
buyer will purchase coverage which 
the salesman, in similar circumstances, 
does not carry. All fidelity and surety 
companies carry fidelity coverage. All 
insurance agents should. The mere 
fact that an insurance agent does 
carry it is his best selling argument. 

Automobile dealers were a close 
second in those pre-priorities days. 
Financing arrangements with the big 
auto manufacturers had educated 
most dealers to the important part 
played by insurance in their survival. 
Banks should do the same educational 
job for average commercial bor- 
rowers. 

Other excellent prospects were 
bottling companies, construction com- 
panies, hotels, finance companies, 
retail jewelers, retail auto accessory 
companies, wholesale fruit, produce 
and grocery companies. Dark horses 
worth early solicitation are dairies, 
farmer cooperatives, hospitals, retail 
grocers, office buildings, colleges and 
radio stations. 


*See also “Sources of Honesty In- 
surance,” THe CAsuALTY AND SURETY 
Journat, August-September, 1941, page 
51. 
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A sales point frequently overlooked 
is the value of investigation. Many em- 
ployers who scoff at the idea of fidelity 
coverage immediately seize upon the 
value of thorough investigation of 
employees. They will not buy “‘insur- 
ance” but they will buy “insurance 
plus investigation.” 

All employers are intensely inter- 
ested in labor turnover. Investigation 
does much to weed out the unfit and 
to eliminate the expense of time 
wasted in working with men who 
should never have been on the payroll. 
Sell investigation as well as coverage! 

Honesty Insurance. —For a _ long 
time, it has been suspected that the 
word “fidelity” fails to convey to the 
employer a clear picture of the cover- 
age being presented. All that is being 
talked about is the ordinary honesty 
that everyone understands. Call it 
“honesty” instead of “‘fidelity.” 

Moreover, the word “bond” im- 
plies a guarantee of some sort. Bonds 
are associated with situations where 
there is some doubt about the ability 
of one party to perform his part of the 
contract. The average employer re- 
sents any implication that he is unable 
to select honest men or that he may 
have dishonest men working for him. 
Unconsciously, the word “bond” 
creates a barrier that is sometimes 
insuperable. Yet that same employer 
understands the word “insurance” 
and even demands many forms of 
insurance. A fidelity bond is simply a 
form of insurance. Call it “insurance” 
instead of a “bond.” Isn’t that a much 
more descriptive phrase? Use it. Stick 
to “honesty” instead of “dishonesty” 
for the same psychological reasons that 
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prompt you to talk about “life insur- 
ance” rather than “death insurance.” 
Stop putting people “under bond” 
and merely offer insurance on an im- 
portant general hazard. 

Try these new terms. See how they 
fall off your tongues and use them if 
you like them. Let the fidelity field 
become the honesty field; let schedule 
bonds become honesty insurance 
(name or position form, as the case 
may be); let the primary commercial 
blanket bond become blanket honesty 
insurance; let the blanket position 
bond become group honesty in- 
surance! 

Cannot Afford to Neglect Honesty In- 


surance. — There is probably no agent 
who does not fully realize what would 
eventually become of an account on 
which he forgot to place fire or liabil- 
ity insurance. Some wide-awake com- 
petitor would take it away from him 
in short order. 

Honesty insurance is a boom line, 
selling fast and furiously all over the 
country in all companies, It is prob- 
ably safe to say that the major com- 
panies are enjoying an increase of not 
less than 100% in new blanket and 
group honesty insurance. Are you 
writing it for your customers on a 
proper scale or are your competitors 
stealing a march on you? 





COMING! 





For a long time we’ve been preaching “more leg work, less swivel 
chairs.” Times have changed, however, and transportation diffi- 
culties today force producers to rely more and more on advertising 
helps for securing business from prospects who are out of town or 
inaccessible. In an early issue, watch for a number of short, prac- 
tical sales promotion and advertising ideas. Usable today! 
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“The Customers Always Write’ 


““HanDy” SUGGESTION 
Dallas, Tex. 
Gentlemen: 

First let me congratulate you on a 
most worthwhile publication. We, in 
this office, find THe CasuaLty AND 
Surety Journav both interesting and 
educational. 

The primary motive of this letter, 
however, is to call your attention to the 
highest building in North America, as 
shown on page 32 of the June—July issue. 
If the location is subject to 150 mile-an- 


hour gales, don’t you think that the 
stairs should be equipped with “sub- 
stantial”? handrails? Of course, “‘it’s none 
of our business,” but we thought you 
might pass the suggestion on to the 
premises liability carrier. 


X. 
_ 


C. or C. or U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

We have been receiving THe Cas- 
UALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL right along 
and to indicate to you the use we make 
of it and the way in which we regard it 
— we retain on our office bookshelf a 
file of the issues for the current year and 
in our reference library issues for many 
months back. 

Paut L. Harpesty, MANAGER 
Insurance Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
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MALE AND FEMALE 
Ambler, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I see (August-September, page 45) 
you state that in the State of Washington 
a fire crew attached one end of a fire 
hose to a hydrant and the other end to 
another hydrant and then tried to 
“make ends meet.” 

No doubt you made this mistake be- 
cause your paper is a Casualty and 
Surety Journal and not a Fire Journal, 
but here in this territory it would be 
impossible to do such a thing, as the 
ends of a hose are always different. If 
this were not so, it would be impossible 
to attach the end of one hose to another. 
One end is known as the male end and 
the other the female end. It is impossible 
to put two ends of the same kind to- 
gether. No doubt someone was writing a 
“good story” for you, or should I say 
a white lie? 

Let me know what your experts think 
about it. 

a 

[Readers like “Mr. I.”’ keep us on 
our toes here every minute! He is quite 
correct in implying that the condition 
described probably would not occur, 
normally. Yet we believe it could, as our 
“story from life” indicated. While it 
is true that one end of a hose is female 
and the other male, we understand 
that adapters (which every fire engine 
carries) can be used to convert a male 
into a female end. Q. E. D. — Ep.] 

—_ > —_ 
Never A Dutt MoMENT 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
To the Editor: 

Every day something new happens. 

Thank goodness, the insurance business 


never gets monotonous. 
A. 
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TuirsT AFTER KNOWLEDGE 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

In your recent issue mention was 
made of a proposed curriculum in the 
advancement of the understanding and 
knowledge of various casualty and fire 
lines. I personally would appreciate it if 
you would advise me if any further steps 
have been taken to begin the course, as 
I am very anxious to give this matter 
consideration. 

H. 

. . « Please advise us if this course or 
curriculum is going to be published in a 
separate book or books, and if so, when 
will it be available. 

N. 


[These letters are typical of many 
received along similar lines. For more 
complete details than have already ap- 
peared in THe CasuALTy AND SURETY 
JouRNAL, interested persons write 


direct to Dr. Harry J. Loman, Dean, 
American Institute for Property and 


Liability Underwriters, Inc., 133 
South 36 Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. — Ep.] 
_ > —_ 
THEATRE SLIDES 
Lisbon, N. D. 
Gentlemen: 

We are interested in purchasing mats 
for printing and slides for theatre adver- 
tising and would appreciate knowing if 
it would be possible to get mats and 
slides of your cartoons in last month’s 
issue. We want also to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment you on this page 
as it hits the spot perfectly. 

N. 

[Mats and slides not available. Per- 
mission to be reproduced, with credit, 
gladly granted. — Ep.] 





COMMENDATION 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I was so impressed with the logic of 
Professor Blanchard’s article in the 
August-September issue of the Jour- 
NAL, on the subject of Insurance and 
Government, that I have taken the 
liberty of sending it to our Governor 
James as per the attached carbon. 

If opportunity presents itself, will you 
please extend our compliments to Pro- 
fessor Blanchard for his fine presentation 
of a most intricate subject? 

E. 
-<-— 


PERMANENT RECORD 
Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

Many publishers are now sending us 
bound volumes of their periodicals at 
regular intervals to replace the current 
issues previously received. 

If you find it possible to adopt this 
policy, the Library of Congress would 
appreciate the gift of bound volumes of 
Tue CasuaLTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL 
regularly, from now on. 

ARCHIBALD MacLeisH 
The Library of Congress 
By H. S. Parsons, Chief 
Periodical Division 
> 


INSURANCE Buyers 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

I judge from reading some of the let- 
ters published that the JourRNAL is some- 
times sent to chamber of commerce 
secretaries and public officials. 

If I am correct in this, I would like to 
see you place on your mailing list the 
secretary of our Board of Commerce and 
the secretary of the City Insurance 
Committee. 

D. H. Netson 








Davin A. Nort, President of North’s 
Insurance Agency, Inc., New Haven, has 
served the N.A.I.A. as a member of its 
Executive Committee, Chairman of its 
Membership Committee, Chairman of 
its Accident Prevention Committee, and 
as Vice President. Hotchkiss School and 
Yale University. Past Master, Corin- 
thian Lodge, No. 103, A.F.&A.M. His 
agency boasts 99 years’ continuous oper- 
ation in one family — he is the fourth 
generation. (The Three Types of Assureds, 
page 7.) 
a a 


Stewart R. Pottockx is Manager of 
the Buffalo office of the American 
Surety and New York Casualty. Twenty- 
two years’ insurance experience in 
New York, Newark and Buffalo. (Theft- 
Outside-the-Premises Enhances Value of 
Residence Policy, page 39.) 


2 v 


WiuiaM A. Boons is Superintendent of 
Agents in the Boston office of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety. Swarthmore Col- 


lege. Has been in close touch with 
agency affairs, having been a special 
agent in the field, then in charge of sur- 
vey department in branch office, fol- 
lowed os supervising work. Insurance 
experience in New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. (A Challenge to the 
Modern Agency System, page 10.) 


. Ve 
A. W. Menke, Assistant Secretary, In- 


demnity Insurance Company of North 
America, attended Wesleyan (Conn.) 
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University. He engaged in various in- 
dustrial engineering activities, and in 
1930 entered insurance work as a safety 
engineer. Joined present company in 
1939, when he took charge of their 
audit-engineering department. (One Man 
Do the Work of 35?, page 15.) 
ee 

J. Dmtarp Hatt, Assistant Agency 
Director of the U.S.F.&G., Baltimore, 
had made use of surveys for the last 18 
years. His company’s “Graphic and 
Personal Audit”’ is of his devising. Bing- 
ham Military School, N. C., and Smith- 
deal Business College, Richmond, Va. 
Successively agent, general agent, and 
branch office manager, before attaining 
present position. Past President of C.&S. 
Club of Des Moines and of Insurance 
Federation of Iowa. Member, Maryland 
Safety Council. (The Two-fold Benefits of 
Surveys, page 19.) 


ot 

Rocer WiiuiaMs Buptone, Editor and 
Publisher of The Insurance Broker, Chi- 
cago, was once a writer, in Hartford, of 
promotional sales material on fire insur- 
ance. One Sunday — when he should 
have been in church — his apartment 
building burned, destroying all his 
worldly possessions including the clothes 
he was preparing to wear following a 
bath he was taking at the moment. 
Tronical angle: Had he gone to church, he 
at least would have saved one complete 
outfit of clothing. Jmsurance angle: As a 
very out-spoken exponent of fire insur- 
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ance, he had no insurance protection. 
, Grinnell College. Formerly, Asso- 
ciate Editor, The Weekly Underwriter; 
Editor, Traveler’s Protection; Assistant 
Advertising Manager, Union Central 
Life; Manager, Ginn Trade Press 
Bureau. (Servicing ‘‘War-Orphaned” Ac- 
counts, page 45.) 


’ FF 


W. F. Somervi.te, who supplies us with 
the third of our “Insurance Anecdotes,” 
is Assistant Secretary of the Saint Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul. (The Case 
of the Whitechapel Gin Mill, page 41.) 


e- = 


Avis Bryson is Librarian of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific. 
A.B., University of California at Berke- 
ley, and Certificate, School of Librarian- 
ship. Secretary, Insurance Group, Na- 
tional Special Libraries Association. 
Has served San Francisco Bay Region 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion as Program Chairman, Secretary- 
Treasurer and President. (Putting Knowl- 
edge to Work in These Times, page 21.) 


, 2 ie 


Catvin A. Soriero is now Assistant 
Agency Director of the National Surety 
Corporation, New York City. Dart- 
mouth College. Member Texas Bar. 
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Previous experience in insurance, law 
and construction. Served present com- 
pany as regional representative in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and the West Coast. 
(A Bird’s-Eye Picture of Opportunities in 
Fidelity, page 49.) 


Credits. — Art work by Charles Skiles, 
George Marko, Warren Evans, Jr., Mar- 
garet Guy, Robert G. Sternloff, Robert 
G. Sternloff, Jr., Gloria Harris, Horace 
T. Elmo and Hubert Mathieu. For the 
“Economical Specifics,” page 1, we have 
drawn on the experience of: Oscar Bel- 
ing, Royal-Liverpool Groups; Alfred W. 
Spaulding, Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity; the First National Bank of Bir- 
mingham; The Mitchell Agency, Inc., 
Lafayette, Indiana, and U.S.F. & G 
Bulletin; Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Co.; Cornelius G. van der Feen of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. Illustrations for pages 23, 
24 and 25, courtesy the library of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Pa- 
cific. Page 26, Institute of Life Insurance. 
Claim stories, page 27, contributed by 
Norman H. Street, Fireman’s Fund, and 
A. W. Murray, U. S. Fidelity and Guar- 
anty, Seattle office. “Epic Journey,” 
page 32, courtesy Hartford Courant. Il- 
lustration on page 41, courtesy Carroon 
& Reynolds, Inc. 


The new edition of the New York workmen’s compensation law pam- 
phlet, including 1942 amendments, has now been prepared by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives and is ready for distribution. 
The 1942 edition of the pamphlet contains the complete latest text of the 
workmen’s compensation law and pertinent supplementary laws, together 
with the annotations of the latest cases since publication of the 1941 edi- 
tion. Prices will be furnished upon inquiry to the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, New York City. 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal has the largest circulation of its kind in the world 


ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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IF YOU SEE IT 
IN THE JOURNAL— 





We commend to your consideration every article, every 
item, even every “filler” in the JourNaAL. In a pub- 
lication of this size space is at a premium and only 
that material deemed worthy of your careful attention 
can find a place here. Make it a point to read the maga- 
zine from cover-to-cover, for if you’re not interested 
today in a certain article, you will be — perhaps tomor- 
row! And so we say to you, “If you see it in the 


JouRNAL” 


BE SURE TO READ IT 














